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A GLANCE AT THE PAST. 


In the May number of BALLou'’s MonTH- 
LY, we presented to our readers a brief history 
of some of the fashions of dress which were 
popular with our ancestors. In this issue we 


purpose to continue the subject, and bring ft 


down to the commencement of the present 
century. The more one investigates the his- 
tory of costume the more interesting does it 


become; and we feel sure that so far from 


BEAUTY SPOTS AND PATCHES, 1658. 


tiring the reader, we shall but stimulate him 
to researches of his own within this extensive 
and captivating domain. 

The time spent in such a manner is by no 
means expended in vain; neither is it, as some 
foolishly suppose, a task similar to that of the 
Flora McFlimseys of the present day, who 
devote all their waking moments to designing 
and making “something to wear.” The his- 
tory of costume is so closely allied with that 
of man himself, that you cannot become a 

26 


proficient in the one without being weli- 
versed in the other; and, although the law 
which governs the changes in the former has 


not yet been reduced to a science, it is by no 
meas certain that the principles, which work 


the rise and fall of nations, are not the same 


as those which cause the variations of the 


FULL HEAD-DRESS, 1782. 


shape, ornament and texture of the dress of 
those communities. One thing is indispu- 
table—that by studying the fashion of a given 


period we gain a clear insight into the man- 
ners, tastes and feelings of its people, and 
from the knowledge thus acquired we may 
draw a fair estimate of them, and this in its 
turn makes their history plainer to us. In 
this way we pass from what is supposed to be 
the most trivial to the most momentous por- 


tion of nation’s career. Who, then, shall 
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say that the study is trivial or unimportant? 
— Although there are no fixed laws governing 
the progress of fashion, we may lay down one 
unvarying rule—namely: that health is sel- 
dom consulted in matters of dress. This will 
be found to hold good among all nations, and 
for all periods; and indeed we might almost 
say that the most popular fashions are always 
the most unhealthy. Persons seem to care but 


themselves, so that they come up to’the pre- 
vatling style. Even the most timid, giddy 
woman, who would shrink from entering a 
sick room, will not hesitate to expose herself 
to the most violent changes, in order that she 
may not be “out of fashion,” or may appear 
well at the ball or the opera. Both sexes 
have always evinced a sovereign contempt 
for the great hygienic laws, which require 
that all the clothing shall be as light in texture 
and as loose in fashion as is consistent with 
bodily comfort, and as will admit of the most 
perfect freedom in the exercise of every mus- 
cle of the body; and that one’s dress shall be 
regular and uniform. Each succeeding gen- 
eration seems to have surpassed its prede- 
cessors in this carelessness; so that we of the 
present day, in spite of our enlightenment and 
advantages, take far less care of our health than 

did those old Englishmen of six hundred years 
ago, whose ignorance we are so fond of 
pitying. . 

In designing or improving a fashion of 
dress, there are, or ought to be, three impor- 
tant considerations—ease, elegance and 
economy. We think we may say that more 
attention has been paid to these requisites at 
the present time than at any previous time. 
The costume of to-day, when fot carried to 
an extreme, is decidedly elegant, comfortable 
and economical. as @ general thing, 
brings elegance with it, and we are decidedly 
of the opinion that true economy consists in 
effecting a union of the two. 

It has always been an effort, even with the 
most beautiful, to adorn the person to the ut- 
most limits of good taste (and sometimes 
beyond it), for the purpose of heightening or 
improving the natural charms; there having 
been very few believers in the aphorism which 
declares that “beauty unadorned is adorned 
the most.” From the clothing, this care ex- 
tended to the face and head. 

_ Painting the face is of remote origin, and is 
the only old fashion of the present day. As 
a general thing, it is easy to detect it, but 
some of the fair ones are such skillful artists 


little to what exposure or danger they subject _ 
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PANNIER HOOP, 1744. 


that they manage to use artificial bloom with 
impunity, and yet to defy the most searching 
and experienced eyes. It is, perhaps, more 
widely indulged in than most persons believe. 
An amusing instance of its popularity occur- 
red a few years ago in one of our eastern cities. 
A distinguished chemist lectured before a 
large audience upon the properties and use of 
certain chemical agents. During a portion of 
his remarks, the hall was darkened, anda 
nuinber of experiments were made with cer- 
tain gases. At times the air became very 
much affected by them, to the great annoy- 
ance of the audience. When the lights were 
turned on again, it was found, to. the intense 
chagrin of the ladies, and the amusement of 
the gentlemen, that a majority of the fair 
ones had a discolored spot on each cheek, 
The gases in decomposing had changed the 
hue of their artificial roses to a deep blue, in 
some instances, and to a purplish black in 
others. 

Another method of ornamenting the face, 
and one which was very popular a couple of 
centuries ago, was in pasting black patches 
on it. The object of this was to heighten the 
whiteness of the skin. by contrast with the 
patches, aud thus, as it was thought, add to its 
beauty. Hence originated the term, “ beauty 
spots,” which was applied to the patches. 
Our first engraving represents a lady in the 
extreme of the fashion, She has blackened 
her eyebrows, and pasted on to her fair skin 
a round patch, a star, two crescents, anda 
coach-and-four, all of the most intense black- 
ness; and, no doubt, were it not for our 
modern obtuseness, we might at once perceive 
how charmingly and exquisitely her beauty is 
increased by it. As it is, however, we should 
be far more apt to think her some South Sea 
Island belle, tattooed in the most approved 
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style, than one of the fascinating and volup- 
tuons ladies of the court of Louis le Grand. 
Passing now from the face to the head, we 
enter upon a perplexing and prolific portion 
of our subject. To attempt to describe the 
various styles in which the fair dames of old 
dressed their lovely tresses, would be useless. 
We could easily fill a volume much larger 
than this entire magazine; so that we shall be 
compelled to confine ourselves to one period 
only, which may be called the golden age of 
hair-dressing. In France, this period ended 
in the Revolution, and in England, in the close 
of the reign of George II. During this 
time the principal objects of the ladies 
seemed to be to get as many ornaments on 
the head as possible. The articles used for 
this purpose were complicated scaffoldings 
of iron or silver wires, dressed to represent 
castles, pyramids, ships, turban-like can- 
opies, zodiacs, pickets, butterflies, birds, 
shells, leaves, flowers, and various other 
kinds of structures; and the hair was often 
so neatly intertwined about them that they 
were quite indistinguishable from the lady’s 
head. The second engraving on the first 
page represents one of the fashions of this 
period. The ladies of the present day 
seem to be rapidly going back to this style. 
The monstrous and ungaiuly rolls and 
waterfalls with which they disfigure their 
heads are strikingly like those which pre- 
ceded the terrible unsettling of the old 
world. 
Another style of dress of this period 
was the immense pannier hoop, which is 
illustrated on page 426. This was similar 
to the old farthingale of the Elizabethan 
age, and somewhat resembles the modern 
crinoline, with the exception that the hoops 
of the present day are neither so large, 
so unwieldy, so heavy, nor so hideous. 
The pannier hoops were made of stout wil- 
low, whalebone, or iron, the diameter being 
equal to the height of the lady. The dress 
was confined at the waist in pleasant weather 
by a tight girdle; but in warm weather this 
was often thrown aside and the clothing per- 
mitted to touch the body only at the neck. At 
such times the head of the lady seemed to pro- 
ject from an immense hollow cone, This 
abominable fashion was abandoned for awhile 
through the instrumentality of M’lle. Clairon 
the actress, who ventured to appear on the 
stage without a pannier. Marie Antoinette re- 
stored it, and the Revolution again ended it. 
At the present day hoops are quite popular ina 
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more reasonable and graceful style. There is, 
however, in France (upon which country we 
independent Americans depend for our fash- 
ions) a movement, headed by the empress, to 
discard crinoline; but those who set the fash- 
tons in Paris, are resisting it stoutly. 

The French Revolution struck a death-blow, 
not only to the old order of affairs in France, 
but to that system throughout the world. As 
a natural consequence, the style of dress 
changed with the times. The ladies, sharing 
the general enthusiasm for antiquity, revived 
the Greek costume. They marred it, however, 


WALKING DRESSES OF 1800. 


by placing the girdle higher than it was worn 
by the Greek matrons. David sought to rem- 
edy this defect, by introducing in his portraits 
a double girdle, The Greek style of arrang- 
ing the hair was mingled with a feature that 
was essentially modern. Towards the com- 
mencement of the present century the dress 
of the ladies had changed to that in which our 
grandmothers delighted. The waist was on 
a level with the armpits, and the skirt came 
to the feet and clung close to the figure, re- 
vealing it in every proportion. The bosom 
was cut low, and was open and richly orna- 
mented with costly laces. The sleeves were, 
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in the full dress, simply bands passed over the 
shoulder to support the gown, and in the 
walking-dress long and very tight. The bon- 
nets were huge, and more like an old-fashioned 
buggy top, or a coal-scuttle, than anything 
else. They were decked with a profusion of 
gay ribbons and flowers, and one of them 
would be equal to a dozen of those now worn. 
We cannot better describe this style of dress 
than by saying that it was designed to expose 
more of the person than it concealed. 

Some thirty-five years ago, a lady who had 
the fortune, or misfortune, to gain considerable 
notoriety in this country and in France, by 
an unfortunate affair in which she was less to 
be blamed than pitied, appeared at a public 
ball given in the city of Richmond, in the ex- 
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The male figare in the same engraving is 
that of a fashionable gentleman of the day. 
The costume is a noted one, as it is that which 
Beau Brummell and the Prince Regent made 
so famous. The coat was a stiff, tight-fitting 
frock. It was generally buttoned at the waist, 
and left open above to show the vest, which 
was single-breasted, and equally as stiff as the 
coat. It was buttoned about half way up the 
chest, and through the opening protruded an 
enormous frill of the flaest linen and lace. A 
high standing collar rose to the ears, above a 
huge white cravat, into which the lower part 
of the face was sure to settle if the head was 
ever held in a natural position, A tremendous 
felt hat completed the dress. 

It is related of Beau Brummell, that one 


treme of this fashion. She wore a close dress 
of thin gauze, that revealed every portion of 
her magnificent figure, which was simply 
cased in a full suit of fleshings. Her appear- 
wnce at once horrified the steady, sober people 
of Richmond, and the managers, after a brief 
consultation, approached her, and asked why 
she had come there in such a costume. She 
replied, very innocently and indignantly, that 
she was in full dress, and that the style in 
which she appeared was “all the rage in 
France.” The managers smiled, and told her 
that they were disposed to show her every at- 
tention and courtesy, but that their duty com- 
pelled them, much to their regret, to insist 
she should go home and put on some clothes. 
The female figure in the engraving on page 
427 will convey a correct idea of the walking 
costame of the period alluded to. 


LIVERY SEBVANTS AND CABRIAGES, TIME OF QUEEN ANNE, 


morning while sitting at the table, he was 
joined by two gentlemen, who were old ac- 
quaintances. Calling his servant, he asked, 
“ Who is this at my right?” “If you please, 
sir, it is the Marquis of Headfort,” was the 
reply. “And who is at my left?” “It is my 
Lord Yarmouth.” Brummell then proceeded 
to address his noble neighbors, keeping his 
head in an exact position, fearful that if he 
turned it in the least, it might disarrange 
some minute fold of his cravat. The tight 
trowsers of that day were sore inconveniences 
to his “ fat friend,” the Prince Regent, who 
had literally to be lifted into them, and who 
always consumed half an hour in forcing on 
his breeches. 

The engraving on this page represents the 
awkward carriages in which those whose dress 
we have been describing, travelled from place 
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to place. Coaches were introduced into Eng- 
land in the year 1564, by a Dutchman, who 
became the queen’s coachman. They were 
not much used, however, until the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century. Those in 
the engraving represent state carriages, and 
were used by the royal family and nobility. 
The state carriages of England, at the present 
time, are of this cumbrous and unwieldy char- 
acter. Such vehicles required a large amount 
of horse power to haul them; they were in- 
capable of travelling with ordinary speed, 
were easily broken down, and very hard to 
repair. The wretched roads rendered them 
decidedly “ slow coaches.” Nearly three days 
were consumed in travelling from London to 
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nobility were mostly attended and encumbered 
by a number of servants in livery. The Eng- 
lish laws have always recognized servants as 
a class, and it has been the custom in that 
country, from a very remote date, to clothe 
the dependants of the wealthy in a distinct 
garb by which they may be at once recognized. 
In old times the livery of a powerful noble 
was a great protection to its wearers, and the 
poor and weak were always glad to assume 
it. In some instances the dress was almost as 
handsome as that of the master, and com- 
pletely outshone the apparel that was tolerated 
in artisans, or even tradesmen. The badge 
of the nobleman whom these people served, 
was usually worn upon the arm. It was a 
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Oxford, a distance of fifty-eight miles. Prince 
George of Denmark, in 1708, spent six hours 
in going nine miles on a journey that required 
the utmost speed. As carriages were used 
only by the great and wealthy, they were at 
this time the objects of thé special attentions 
of the chevaliers d’industrie, who infested 
the highways. A gentleman could hardly 
travel a dozen miles from London, without 
meeting a Dick Turpin, a Claude Duval, or a 
Tom King, and reaching his journey’s end 
with a pocket lighter than when he started, 
unless he had at his back a strong armed es- 
cort; and even these would sometimes take to 
their heels on hearing the familiar demand for 
their money or their lives. 

On occasions of state the carriages of the 


letter of introduction anywhere, and a pro- 
tection in case of a quarrel. The livery was 
worn with a conscious pride in its potency, 
and the wearers positively looked down on 
the trading folks who had no livery to wear. 
However foreign or extravagant the prevail- 
ing fashion might be, it was sure to be adopt- 
ed and exaggerated in servants’ liveries. In 
former times the masters were deemed respon- 
sible for what was done by those wearing their 
livery, and were also bound to protect them, 
and avenge a wrong done to them. This had 
the effect of rendering the class insolent and 
lawless. In the reign of Henry VIII., when 
the sumptuary laws were exceedingly arbitra- 
ry, the serving-men appear to have done, under 
the shelter of their masters, pretty much as 
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they pleased; but in the days of Queen Mary, 
masters were compelled to restrain their ser- 
vants, or answer for their negligence. The 
master ascertaining that any servant in his 
employ was in the habit of wearing any kind 
of clothing forbidden by the sumptuary laws, 
was compelled to discharge him, or to forfeit 
a hundred pounds. 

In the reigns of Elizabeth and James I.,great 
display was made in the livery of servants, 
but the show was, if possible, exceeded in that 
of Charles II. The periwig, the broad-brimmed 
hat, the heap of feathers, the richly-laced 
doublet, the petticoat breeches, puffed beneath, 
ornamented with rows of ribbon above the 
knees, and deep lace ruffles beneath them—all 
this gorgeousness of apparel was seen on the 
servant as well as his lord. 

In Queen Anne’s time, and down to the 
period of the French Revolution, servants’ 
liveries bore a closer resemblance to the dress 
of their masters than ever. Breeches, stock- 
ings, laced coats and waistcoats of every color, 
cocked hats laced, and shoes buckled, were 
the dress then of both servant and master. 
At the present day there is no law governing 
the choice of liveries, the matter being left 
entirely to the taste of the master. 

In our own country, a few persons who seek 
to maintain a state utterly unsuited to the 
community and time, dress their servants in 
plain but sometimes rich liveries. The weight 
of public opinion is against the practice, and 
those who adhere to it are generally the ob- 
jects of much good-humored ridicule. We 
once knew a distinguished public man to be 
defeated for office, in one of the Southern 
States, because his wife would have her coach- 
man and footmen wear a livery. The people 
thought it rather too aristocratic for a repub- 
lican community, and so voted against him, to 
his intense disappointment and disgust. 

But we have exceeded our limits on the 
subject of “A Glance at the Past,” and so 
leave the field for other objects of interest. 


INDIA AND ITS SUPERSTITIONS. 

We continue in the present issue some of 
the characteristic sketches of British India, 
which were begun in the April number of our 
Magazine. In the engraving on page 429 we 
present to the reader a view of a Hindoo 
family and dwelling. The costume, it will 
be observed, is exceedingly simple. It con- 
sists in the male of two pieces of cotton cloth, 
each about two yards in length, the upper 
piece is called the chadder, and is worn over 
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the shoulders, somewhat in the style of a 
shawl or cloak; and the lower piece is called 
the dhotee, and is fastened about the waist 
and falls to the ankles. The dress of the 
woman consists of a single piece of cloth 
called a saree, from four to seven yards in 
length. One end of this is wrapped around - 
the waist and falls to the feet, while the other 
is thrown over the shoulder, and in some 
instances made to cover the head. The chil- 
dren rarely wear any clothing until they are 
six or seven years old, but are frequently 
ornamented with valuable jewels. The cos- 
tume described is the dress of the generality 
of the Hindoos. Persons of high rank wear 
more clothing, and of a more elaborate style. 

The majority of Hindoo dwellings are, like 
that represented in the engraving, mere huts. 
They are usually about eighteen feet long and 
twelve wide, and are built of mud, with 
thatched roofs. In the cities the thatch is 
replaced by tiles to prevent fires. Even in the 
cities dwellings of this kind are the most 
numerous. Buildings of brick, or stone, are 
the exceptions, and are either of a public 
nature, or the property of the great and 
wealthy. The cost of the Hindoo hut is 
from five to twenty dollars. Buildings of 
brick or stone command very high prices. 
They are generally two stories in height, with 
a flat roof, and a court-yard in the centre. 
Most of the houses have no windows opening 
upon the streets, but are built with them 
looking into the court. This gives the exte- 
rior of the dwellings a very gloomy and pris- 
on-like appearance. In some of the houses 
the court is very large, and is handsomely 
ornamented with fountains and shrubbery, 
and the dwellings themselves are magnificent- 
ly furnished. 

On page 431 is an engraving of a temple of 
Shiva, situated near Allahabad. It is sur- 
rounded by a high mound composed entirely 
of the fragments of earthen bottles, To- 
wards the close of February, large numbers 
of pilgrims, sometimes as many as forty thou- 
sand, assemble at this temple. Each one is 
provided with two or three earthen bottles 
containing water from the Ganges, and a few 
copper coins. On an appointed day they pro- 
cved to the temple, and make their offering to 
Shiva, by breaking the bottles against the 
walls of the building. They believe that 
their god is greatly delighted with this pro- 
cedure, and engage in it with an enthusiasm 
that is highly amusing to the stranger. The 
next day the Brahmins who serve the temple, 
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remove all the pieces of the bottles, and care- 
fully collect the coins. They thus acquire 
large sams of money, and no doubt invented 
the custom for this purpose. 

Shiva is one of the most important of the 
Hindoo deities. He is the husband of the 
goddess Kali, the patroness of the Thugs. 
He has three eyes, one of which is in the 
middle of his forehead, and eight arms. He 
is decorated with a serpent, which rears its 
head over his right shoulder. He is repre- 
sented as trampling with one foot on an 
enemy in the act of drawing a sword; tossing 
with two hands a human body on a trident; 
he holds a drum in a third hand; and an axe 
in a fourth; a sword in a fifth; and a portion 


of the Vedas in a sixth; and a club surmount- 
ed with a human head in the-seventh. 

The festival of Shiva occurs in the month of 
April, and is honored in every town and vil- 
lage in India. On the first day of the festival 
the people collect together at sunset and 
dance to the sound of their rude music, before 
an image of Shiva. Then those who wish to 
become noted for their piety are suspended 
from a beam head downward, overa fire. On 
the afternoon of the second day the people 
re-assemble. A platform is erected, from 
which the devotees throw themselves upon 
knives placed in a sloping position. Experts 
at this are rarely hurt, but those who do not 
understand the matter very well are frequent- 
ly terribly wounded. On the morning of the 
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third day a grand procession is held in honor 
of Shiva. One of the principal features of 
these processions, is the selftorture inflicted 
by the zealots. Some will fasten artificial 
serpents to their backs by means of iron pins 
thrust through the flesh; others will bore 
through the arm or tongue, and pass rods 
back and forth through the wounds for the 
purpose of increasing the pain. On the fourth 
day the feast closes with the sacred swing. 
This is a large post planted firmly in the 
ground, and furnished with a transverse beam, 
balanced on its centre, and turning on a 
pivot. A rope is made fast to one end, by 
means of which the other can be raised or 
lowered at pleasure. From this end many 


worshippers are suspended by means of hooks 
fastened into the muscular parts of the back. 
When the poor wretch is made fast to the 
beam it is raised into the air, and the victim 
is swung around in a circle with great rapid- 
ity for several miuutes. 

The engraving on page 432 is designed to 
illustrate a cruel custom of the inhabitants of 
the northern part of Bengal. When an infant 
becomes sick, the mother, supposing that it is 
under the malign influence of some wicked 
spirit, seeks to propitiate the spirit. To ac- 
complish this, she places the child in a bas- 
ket, and suspends it from a tree in which the 
evil spirits are supposed to reside. The mo- 
ther then goes off and leaves the child, visit- 
ing it and feeding it at intervals for three days. 
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If at the end of that time the little one has 
not died from cold or exposure to rain, or has 
not heen devoured by the ants, the vultures, 
or some wild’ beast, the mother takes it home. 
The chances are, however, greatly in favor of 
the child’s death. 

In some parts of India female children are 
not permitted to live. This is especially the 
case among the Jerejos, a fierce, warlike peo- 
ple who live in the north-western part of the 
country. Great numbers of female ehildren 
are put to death by them immediately after 
birth. These people say that a holy Brahmin 
once prononneed a fearful curse upon ail 
their tribe who should suffer a female child to 
live. The mothers, to escape the effects of 
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eggs, with very imperfect circulation and no 
special organs of sense.” They form a mys- 
terious link between the vegetable and animal 
worlds, and are one of the most interesting 
studies offered to naturalists. They are found 
attached to rocks, and only a very few of 
them possess to a limited degree the power of 
locomotion. Figure 1. in the engraving is the 
Nailed Anemone, a delicate semi-transparent 
white flower of the ocean. Figure 2.is an 
Anemone with long drooping tentacles, and 
of a brick red color. Figure 3. is the Phos- 
phoric Sea-Pen. It is so called from its re- 
semblance in form to a quill pen. When irri- 
tated it scatters a brilliant shower of phospho- 
ric sparks in all directions. The branches are 


this curse, as well as to save the expense of 
rearing their daughters, whom they consider 
worthless, poison them with opium, or stran- 
gle them, as soon as they are born. The 
wives of the members of thistr Le are obtain- 
ed from other parts of the country. 


ANIMAL FLOWEBS. 

On page 483 we present to the reader a 
beautiful engraving of a group of flower- 
shaped Polyps. or animal flowers. These are, 
according w Professor Dana, “radiated ani- 
mals, usually atinched at the base, with a cor- 
onet of tentacles above, and a toothless mouth 
in the centre, with an inner alimentary cavity 
to which the mouth is the only opening; they 
are hermaphrodite, reproducing by buds and 
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of a beautiful purple color, and consist of a 
series of polyps connected by spines. This 
animal possesses to a very limited extent the 
power of propelling itself through the water. 
Figure 4. is the shell of a Whelk, on which are 
two acorn barnacles, with crimson tentacles. 
Figure 5. is a group of Ascidians. Figure 6. 
is a remarkable specimen, known as the 
Twisted Serpula. The feather-like tentacles 
are exceedingly rich in color. When the 
animal is frightened, these tentacles are im- 
mediately withdrawn, and the member called 
the stopper is drawn over the entrance to its 
tubular cell, completely closing it. 
Nothing in all the book of Nature is more 
wonderful than these animated plants, and 
from time to time we shall present them to 
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the reader, more as a means of stimulating the 
study of them, than with the hope of treating 
the subject as it deserves, for the limits of our 
Magazine would prevent such a course on 


When the Great Eastern was built, it was 
determined that, so far as chain-cables were 
concerned, the best metal and the best work- 
manship should be used; six or eight pounds 


higher per ton were paid than the admiralty 
paid for the best war-cable. Poor ship, it 
deserved better fate than has befallen it, for 
it unquestionably comprises many things that 
are triumphs of ingenuity in their way. The 


great landing.stage at Liverpool is held in its 
place by three or four hundred fathoms of 
chain-cable, the bar iron which constitutes it 
costing twelve pounds per ton. Let the reader 
who is not well up in the price of iron please 
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to believe that this is a high price. The 
thickness of the bar or rod iron which is bent 
round to form a link varies from half an inch 
or less up to nearly three inches. For a two- 
and-a-quarter cable, as it is called, or one of 
which the links are made of iron two inches 


and a quarter thick, each link is about four- 
teen inches long by eight wide, with a stout 
stay-pin running across the centre. 
Recollecting tke scientific maxim, that 
“nothing is stronger than its weakest part,” 
the captain of a-¢hip looks well after bis chain- 
cables—or ought to do so; seeing that one 
broken link is as batas a dozen, so far as 
concerns the severanee of a cable and the loss 
of an anchor. Ia English ships of war, these 
matters are very stringently looked after. 
At intervals of six months, the captain causes 
his cables to be examined; the shaekle-bolts 
are driven ont and rubbed over with tallow; 
the stay-pins are driven out and rubbed over 
with stiff white-lead ; warm tallow is run into 
the sockets of the swivels; the lengths of 
cable are interchanged, in order to equalize 
the tear and wear; and every link is minutely 
examined. If anything is wrong, the wicked 
behaviour of the cable is at once put upon 
record, transmission to the admiralty. 
When a ship is “ paid off,” or put out of com- 
mission, the chain-cables are sent to Sheerness 
or some other of the dockyards; they are 
rotated in a monster steam-working drum, to 
rub off the rust, then tested link by link, then 
repaired in any defective links, and then 
painted black before being laid by in store. 
What is called the testing of a chain-cable 
is a mighty stretching, such as none but the 
best links can bear. There was a hydraulic 
testing-machine set up at Woolwich about 
thirty years ago; and other have been placed 
since in other dockyards. The strain to 
which the navy cables are subjected varies 
from four tons to ninety-one tons, aecording 
to the thickness of the iron which forms the 
links. Some of the machines are now so 
powerful that they could test to nearly twice 
the strain deemed necessary for any of the 
government cables. It is found that one- 
fourth of the cables ordered by the admiralty 


prove defective under the test; which com- 


prises the tension-strain of each section sepa- 
rately, and the minute examination of every 
link, stay-pin, shackle, swivel, and staple. 
The cable is not rejected, but the maker re- 
places the defective piece by another; or else 
it is done at the dockyard, and he is charged 


the cost. Down to the present time, chain- 
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cables belonging to the royal navy have been 
in better repute than those in the merchant- 
service, owing to the more scrupulous testing. 
An underwriter, or ship-insurer, will grant 
better terms _if a ship’s cable has borne the 
admiralty test, than if only the commercial 
test is.applied. At Liverpool and elsewhere, 
testing-machines are kept, where commercial 
cables are tested, registered, and stamped for 
a certain fee, and a certificate given with 
each tested cable. But-then there is, if not 
rascality, at least recklessness in some of the 
shipping people; for it is known that cables 
which bave failed under the Liverpool test 
have been sold at a low price to such ship- 
Owners as do not scruple to risk life if they 
can save a little money by it. The superb 
chain-eables supplied to the Great Eastern by 
Messrs. Brown and Lenox bore a test such as 
has never been used for any others ; the stout- 
est of them was tested up.to one hundred and 
forty-eight tons, and resisted a breaking. 
strain up to one hundred and seventy-two 
tons; as much as twenty-four pounds per ton 
was paid for these cables. 

As to the testing of anchors, the same kind 
of hydraulic power is applied as in the case of 
chain-cables; only its action is diagonal, to 
tear the arms away from the body or shank. 
When chain-cables began to supersede hemp, 
it was found that a change in the shape and 
construction of the anchor was desirable; 
and this led to what is now called the “ad- 
miralty anchor,” a produce of many men’s 
brains, The admiralty used to make many 
or mest of the navy anchors at the dockyards, 
where the anchor smithery was one of the 
“lions ;” but in recent years, it has been 
deemed expedient to contract for them; and 
now by far the largest proportion are made 
by the firm of Brown and Lenox—who are 
the “ Barclay and Perkins” of this particular 
trade. The anchors are paid for by weight; 
the larger the size, the greater price per hun- 
dred weight. About twenty years ago, the 
largest anchor, of ninety-five hundred weight, 
was charged seventy-three shillings per hun- 
dred weight, which, as a little calculation will 
show, made'a great hole in three hundred and 


fifty pounds; but the price has since been 


lowered. One of these monsters is seventeen 
feet long; an infantine anchor of one hundred 
weight is about forty-four inches long. 


They say that Russia is making giant strides. 
Of course she is—her steppes are the longest 
in the known world. 
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PRINTERS’ ALMSHOUSES, 
TOTTENHAM, ENGLAND. 

The people of England seem to value the 
services of printers much higher than we do, 
if one may judge from the efforts that are 
made to render the poor members of the craft 
comfortable in their oldage. On page 485 we 
give our readers a representation of the houses 
erected for the accommodation of the infirm 
members of the printing business. They are 
in Tottenham, England. The inmates of the 
institution receive, in addition to the gratui- 
tous house accommodation, a certain weekly 
allowance, which varies according to the 
amount of any other means of subsistence 
which the recipient may possess. The build- 
ing is in the Tudor style of architecture, and 
occupies three sides of a square, the fourth, 
fronting the road, being tastefully laid out as 
a garden. It contains between thirty and 
forty rooms, and will give accommodation to 
about twelve couples, allowing a neat and 
commodious sitting-room and bedroom and 
kitchen to each couple. On the day preced- 
ing the opening of the almshouses, a neigh- 
boring Quaker lady rapidly approaching 
‘threescore years and ten, visited the institu- 
tion, and, having inspected the building, pre- 
~ sented each of the newly-elected inmates with 
five shillings, and directed them to send to her 
residence every other morning for a supply of 
new milk; nor did this kind visitor depart 
without leaving a donation in the subseription 
box and her name enrolled in the visitors’ 
book. The houses are not crowded, for prin- 
ters keep out of them as long as possible. 


THE CITY OF ERZEROOM. 

The city of Erzeroom, shown in the en- 
graving on page 437, is the capital of Turkish 
Armenia. It is situated about ninety miles 
from the southeast coast of the Black Sea, 
and six thousand one hundred and fourteen 
feet above it. It is composed of a central por- 
tion, called the Ark or Citadel, surrounded by 
a wall, and extensive suburbs stretching out 
on all sides. The streets are narrow and fil- 
thy, and infested with savage dogs. They 
present, however, a very lively and bustling 
appearance, being filled with a motley assem- 
bly of Kurds, Persians, Georgians, Armenians 
and Turks, exhibiting their various physical 

_ characteristics, and different costumes. The 
Citadel stands in the centre of the town, and 
is pow nearly in ruins. It is surrounded bya 
double wall, flanked with bastions, on which 


are a few brass guns. There are several re- 
spectable bazaars in the city, some clean and 
well-atten baths, a large custom house— 
said to be largest in the Turkish empire— 
thirty-six inns, and a number of mosques, 
The principal manufactures of Erzeroom are 
morocco leather, carpets, silk and cotton fab- 
ries, and articles in iron and in brass, the for- 
mer comprising swords and horseshoes, the 
latter drinking-cups and candlesticks. It has 
also an extensive transit trade, being the 
chief point on the great route between Con- 
stantinople and the eastern portion of the 
empire. It had formerly a population of one 
hundred and fifty thousand, At present it 
contains about fifty thousand inhabitants. 


MOTHERS. 

Some one has said, that a young mother is 
the most beautiful thing in nature. Why 
qualify it? Why young? Are not all mothers 
beautiful? The sentimental outside beholder 
may prefer youth in the pretty picture; but I 
am inclined to think that sons and daughters, 
who are most intimately concerned in the mat- 
ter, love and admire their mothers most when 
they are old. How suggestive of something 
holy and venerable it is when a person talks 
of his “dear old mother.” Away with your 
mincing “ mammas,” and “mam-mas,” sug- 
gestive only of a fine lady, who deputes her 
duties to a nurse, a drawing-room maternal 
parent, who is afraid to handle her offspring 
for fear of spoiling her fine new gown. Give 
me the homely mother, the arms of whose 
love are all-embracing, who is beautiful al- 
ways, whether old or young, whether arrayed 
in satin, or modestly habited in bombazine. 
Though I have lately glorified aunts some- 
what at the expense of claims which the latter 
have upon our love, our gratitude, and our 
respect. There are more ways than one of 
looking at things: and there are many aspects 
of mothers which always appear entirely 
beautiful. 

Maternal love is a mystery which human 
reason can never fathom. It is altogether 
above reason ; it is a holy passion, in which all 
others are absorbed and lost. It is a sacred 
flame on the altar of the heart, which is never 
quenched. That it does not require reason to 
feed it and keep it alive is witnessed in the 
instinctive maternal love which pervades all 
animal nature. Every one must have in- 
stinctively felt the aptness of the scriptural 
illustration of maternal solicitude, which lik- 

‘ens a great love to a hen, which gathers her 
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chickens under her wing. The hen’s mater- 
nal care, so patient, so unselfish, is a miniature 
replica of Nature’s greatest work. No doubt, 
it is carried on and on ad infinitum, until we 
want a microscope to see it. There are myr- 
iads of anxious mothers in a leaf, whose des- 
tiny is to live for asingle day and then die 
forever; as there are millions of anxious 
mothers in the human family whose span of 
life is threescore years and ten, with a gilori- 
ous eternity laying behind. The mother 
is the mainspring of all nature, the fountain 
of all pure love—the first likeness on earth 
of God himself. Men do not deserve to 
have the first entry into the garden of Eden. 
Burns, with his great sympathetic soul, 
seems to have felt this when he sang of Dame 
Nature, 
Her ‘prentice han’ 
She tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, 0! 


It was the only way of explaining the matter 
while adhering to the Mosaic history. If I 
were a follower of Dr. Colenso, and ventured 
to interpret these things in my own way, I 
should say that if the writer of that history 
had been a woman, she would have brought 
Eve on the scene first and devoted a rib to 
Adam; and if I were a Frenchman, I should 
say, that it was not polite of Adam to take the 
pas of a lady. But I am neither, and I will 
say none of these things, for I am 

Orthodox, orthodox, 

Wha cam’ in wi’ John Knox, 


and I will not sound an alarm to my con- 
science with any “heretic blast,” whether it 
comes from the “ west” or the south. I will 
not even say that 


What is nae sense maun be nonsense. 


The theory that we derive our intellectual 
qualities from our mothers, while we are in- 
debted to our fathers only for our physical 
attributes, is most agreeable to all the natural 
instincts of man. It is so rational a theory 
that one wonders why those clever old fel- 
lows the “ancients” did not perceive it. It 
is upon this theory that we trace the genius 
of our great men to the influence of their 
mothers. The same theory, taken inversély, 
would also account for the fact that great 
men very rarely have great sons. Genius is 
not hereditary through the fathers, but 
through the mothers. The popular percep- 
tion of this law of nature finds expression in 
the common remark that a child is “the image 
of his father,” and has the “ amiable disposi- 
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tion of his mother,” or perhaps vice versa as 
to the disposition. 

It is not altogether because our mothers are 
of the “ gentler” sex that we fly to the: for 
sympathy instead of to our fathers. It is be- 
cause there is a more intimate relationship 
between us, because the strings of our nature 
are more in unison; because we are more 
nearly flesh of their flesh, and blood of their 
blood. In the old patriarchal times the father 
was the principal person, the sole and un- 
divided head of the family, The mother was 
a secondary person allogether. One cannot 
help feeling that the mothers of the Old Tes- 
tament occupied a somewhat undignified po- 
sition in the family. The state of affairs in 
patriarchal society is fully explained when we 
call to mind that the head of the family was 
generally a “sad Turk.” 

It is a fact, which may not be generally 
known, that a remnant of the patriarchal sys- 
tem still lingers in the midst of the new dispen- 
sation which inculeates love and equality. 
And the country (of all countries in the world) 
where this autocratic paternal government 
is to be met with is Scotland. In the Catholic 
countries of Europe, the love and duty of 
children centre in the mother. In Spain, 
Italy, and Germany, and particularly in 
France, the mother is the guiding star of the 
family. The German mother isa sacred idea; 
the French mother is a poetical one. When 
a Frenchman gets sentimental, he never fails 
to rave about his mother. When he goes 
into battle, he invokes the name of “ma 
mere.” When he lies dead on the field, his 
last words are for “ma mere.” When he 
escapes this fate and returns to France, vic- 
torious, his first desire is to embrace “ma 
mere.” When he gets tipsy—which, to his 
credit, is seldom—he maunders about “ma 
mere.” Toujours ma mere! The German is 

not so high-flown on the subject, but possibly 
he is more in earnest in bis affection, When 
you meet him abroad in the world, he has 
always pleasant recollections of his “ moder” 
to impart to you. How rarely you hear him 
talk about his“ fader !” 
As you come north, however, among Celts, 
Saxons, and Scandinavians, the father rises in 
and the mother sinks. I cannot 
believe that racelis the sole Gause of this differ- 
ence in feeling; for while im Scotland you find 
the father pre-eminent in the affections of the 
children, in Ireland it is the mother who at- 
tracts the largest share of attachment. In 
England the mother is of less importance than 
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imparted to it. The Virgin 


Saviour of the world at her 


religion, partly by the laws of succession and _ breast, is the ever-present symbol of maternal 


with the 
origin and maternal love, 


Mary, 
maternal idea is quite as sacred as the pater- In Protestant England this is wanting to 
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THE QUEEN OF OUDE,. 
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nal one, while it has the additional attributes the great mass of the people; and the aristo- 


in France, less even than in Ireland. 
may be explained partly by the difference in 
primogeniture. In the Catholic religion, the 
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cracy, who set the fashion even in social 
habits, incujcate the idea of inheritance from 
the father, naturally inviting duty, if not love, 
towards the male head of the family. In Eng- 
lish aristocratic society it matters littl—so 
far as name and property are concerned—who 
your mother is, She may be a washerwoman 
or 8 dancing-girl. You, the eldest son, areas 
much a duke and a Montmorency as if your 
mother had been a scion of the noblest house 
in the land. 1t is your father from whom you 
get all the glory and all your possessions. 
Such is the subordination of the sons of the 
aristocratic classes to the paternal idea, that 
they will even take their politics from their 
fathers, against their own convictions, Ina 
purely domestic way, however, the English 
mother occupies a most honorable position. 
She is loved, respected, and looked up to, and 
the usages of society, no less than the dictates 
of natural reverence, establish her claim to 
the most delicate and chivalrous consider- 
ation. In one departmeut of the household 
she is all supreme. 

This is not quite the case in Scotland. The 
Scotch father is sternly patriarchal. The wile 
is in a great measure subordinate to him even 
in domestic matters. In England and Ireland, 
and indeed in most other Christian countries, 
the children take their religion and their piety 
from their mothers; in Scotland they take 
them from their fathers. This is chiefly to be 
observed among the middle and lower classes. 
You will tind many Scotch households in the 
rural districts, where the father is a sort of 
potentate in hishouse. He has the best room, 
the best chair, the best knife and fork, the 
silver spoon. The tit-bits and the luxuries 
are reserved for him. His wife speaks of him 
with awe and reverence, and calls him “ Mis- 
ter,” even to her own relations. When this 
majestic father expresses his views, his wife 
sits mum, never daring to put ina word. If 
he be given to religion, he will have his way 
in that; if he be given to the whiskey-toddy, 
he will have his way in that also. He will 
‘decide the doctrine of predestination, and 
equally determine for himself how many 
tumblers are good for him after dinner. 

Education, I fancy, is at the bottom of this 
Scotch singularity. The men are better ed- 
ucated than the women. Intellectually they 
are not companions for each other. The re- 
sult of this state of things is, that the children 
“take to” the father rather than to tlie mo- 
ther. You will rarely see a Scotch boy kiss- 
ing his mother; yet it is common to see him 
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caressing his father. I believe, that, if a 
Scotch father and mother were to come out 
from their home to seek fortune elsewhere, 
and one were to turn to the right and the 
other to the left, the children would in most 
cases. follow the father, In Ireland and 
France, I believe they would follow the mo- 
ther. In England, probably some would fol- 
low the father and some the mother. But the 
influence in each case would be different. 
Yet in all Christian coustries the primary . 
idea of a mother is one that instinctively as- 
sociates itself with love and tenderness and 
sympathy. However important the father 
may make himself, there are matters which he 
cannot assist us in. We may consult him ou 
the affairs of life and the world, but it is to the 
mother that we go for advice, sympathy, 
and consolation, in the affairs of the heart 
and the sensibilities. - 


THE QUEEN OF OUDB. 


The engraving on page 439 is an excellent 
likeness of the late Queen of Oude, who died 
in Paris, in the year 1868. She was the 
mother of the reigning king,who was deprived 
of his throne by the English, in 1852. Wish- 
ing to recover his kingdom, the ex-mouarch, 
after his removal to Caicutta, resolved to go to 
England and ask its restitution at the hands 
of Queen Victoria, believing in his simplicity, 
that when the English queen should hear the 
story of his wrongs she would at once do him 
full justice. He was persuaded, however, to 
allow his mother to go in his place, as it was 
thought by his friends that she would have 
more influence in London. The queen 
mother, accompanied by a numerous retinue, 
arrived in London in August, 1856. They 
were lodged at Brunswick House. The 
women rarely ventured out, but the men 
went about the city freely, attracting great 
attention by their costume and manners. At 
Brunswick House all the state of an oriental 
monarch was maintained. Queen Victoria 
received the despoiled sovereign with kind- 
ness, but the representations of the unfortu- 
nate princess were without avail. John Bull 
was full of sympathy for her wrongs, but 
really could not grant her little request. It 
was so inconvenient for him to doso. At 
last, worn out with disappointments and dis- 
gust at the conduct of the British govera- 
ment, the Oudean Queen withdrew to Paris, 
where she died in 1858, and was buried with 
great pomp and ceremony in the beautiful 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise. 
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THE ECHO. 


BY JULIA GODDARD. 


Deep in a wood where yellow floods 
Of gilding sunlight never fall, 
But where through interweaving boughs 


Pierce now and then some struggling rays, 


That in quaint patches paint the ground, 
Or blotch the foxglove tall 


With golden bells} a-blaze ; 

Or’quivering give some block of stone 

A*carven beauty not its own; 

Or fleck with rarest emerald tinge 

The fragile fern or mossy fringe; 

Or like a sculptor’s chisel trace 

Strange lichens on the eavern wall ; 
27 


Or streak the trumpet moes, whose born 

Doth fairy huntsmen blithe recall ; 

As on gay butterflies astride 

Abroad on summer nights they ride. 
Here doth a magic cavern stand, 

The wonder of the country round; 


Doth loiter yet awhile to hear 

The cavern echoes sound. 

And here the lover doth proclaim 
In accents fond his mistress's name. 
To hear it echoed back again, 

To hear it swell in joyous tone, 
The very semblance of his own, 
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To hear it die away so soft, 

As though it far were borne aloft 

To where the angels sing, 

And murmured there by angel voice 

So sweet it makes his heart rejoice. 

More silvery note could ne’er be given, 
E'en though the name were breathed in heaven. 
The maiden shyly pauseth here 

And whispers, “ Echo, now confess! 

Say, doth he love me, no or yes?” 

And Echo low repeateth, “ Yes.” 

The foolish maiden is content, 

A happy flush o’erspreads her cheek ; 

She trusts the answer that is sent, 

The answer that her heart doth speak. 
The idle urchins cluster near, 

Drawn half by mischief, half by fear, . 
And busy tax their rustic wit 

To make the echoing answers fit. 

They clap their hands in boyish glee, 
And answering elaps forthwith upspring. - 
Their laughter through the cave resounds, 
And lo! the startled echoes ring, 

As if some sprite in mocking vein 

Were laughing back atthem again. 

Then one his shock of tangled hair 
Pushes from Off his forehead fair, 

And gazing upward through the boughs, 
Where little rifts of sapphire skies 

Are seen, begins a tale to tell, 
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“Of how a lady fair did dwell 
Wifhin that cavern dark. 
So fair a lady ne'er was seen— 
She wore a crown like to a queen. 
Her robe was whiter than the snow— 
As white as angels’ robes, they say, 
But for one spot of crimson hue 
That on its border lay. 
A crimson stain was on her hand, 
Upon her fingers fair. 
He knew not why—but for some crime 
She was imprisoned there. 
Never to see a mortal face 
Within her prison drear, 
_But-evermore to answer back 
Each voicethat she doth hear.’’ 
The listening urchins nearer press, 
And fearful gaze around, 
Half shuddering as the fitful wind 
Wails by with doleful sound. 
One sturdy wight with round blue eyes, 
And mouth wide open, eager cries, 
“ And is the story true?” 
“True} true!’ the echo auick replies. 
“True?” sadly in the distance dies. 
The urchins stand aghast, 
Look at each other in dismay> 
Nor stop to think or reason they, 
But breathless take their homeward way, 
None caring to be last. 


MY WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 


BY EARL MARBLE. 


Tue golden-sandalled Autumn had stepped 
lightly over the almost boundless prairies of 
the West, staining the long grass here and 
there from contact with their glittering 
wealth; and the luxuriant flowers, dyed with 
Nature’s most ¥ivid colors, spangled her broad 
breast in a gorgeous manner, equalled upon 
the untamed earth only by the plumage of the 
famed Braziliampirds, 

I was riding leisurely along some miles 


west of the Missouri River,over a solitary’ 


section of country that is now embraced with- 
in the lines of thélourishing State of Kansas. 
Then it was unclaiwned ftom the red man; and 
was only held as’ territory of the United 
States ; although here and there a “squatter” 
had exercised his prerogative of building a 
hut, and either cultivating. a bit of land, or 
selling whiskey to the Indians, generally the 
latter. I recollect One of these huts that I 
saw just after crossing ‘the river, while upon 
the lands of the Wyaudottes, many of whom 


were half-breeds, and. among whom a certain 
degree of civilization and education was evi- 
dent. Located just in the edge of the timber, 
it was made of logs hewn at the ends just 
sufficiently to make them lay, and between 
which one could seeeverything passing inside, 
the cracks being six oreight inchésin width. 
Agross one end of the roompinside, about four 
feet from the earth, and serving as a“ coun- 
ter,” was a log, hewn flatupon the top, on 
which,sat a keg. aid twoor three rusty tin 
cups, and behind the “counter” reposed a 
large barrel labelled “ whiskey.” Across the 
sides of the room, running at right angles 
from the other, were two more logs inserted, 
close to the walls, also hewn upon the top, 
which served as seats. Upon these were 
seated, at the time I looked in, half ‘a dozen 
men of almost every shade from 'red to white, 
each with a tin cup in his hand; and all were 
talking jargon, drinking the contents of the 
cups, and swearing vehemently. To complete 
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the picture, I glanced above the door of the 
hut, and there saw,a white pine board, upon 
which was roughly scrawled, with tar, the 
single and ominous word “ gROcERy.” Since 
returning to more civilized lands, I have seen 
a great many “grocery” signs, which, upon 
seeing the inside of, have brought this one 
forcibly to my mind, and made me smile in 
spite of myself. I rode leisurely by this habi- 
tation, through the ravine just beyond, and 
out upon the grand and majestic prairie, It 
was a glorious day, the air blowing up warm 
and lovingly from the southwest, and causing 
the rank grass in the sloughs to heave and 
undulate like the billows of the ocean. It 
was yet early in the afternoon, but I had quite 
a distance to go, béing on business connected 
with the government, and trotted my little 
Indian pony along at a brisk pace. But soon, 
the beauty al! around seducing me into grow- 
ing prodigal of time, I forgot the distance I 
had to go, and my pony gradually slackened 
his pace, till he pursued his way at a very 
leisure gait, and occasionally reached his 
head down to partake of a mouthful of the 
herbage that lay in his way. 

We had gone on this way for some time, 
when suddenly, with a half snort, the pony 
pricked up his ears, and looked off to the 
right. My eyes followed the direction in 
which he looked, but at first I could see noth- 
ing marring the smoothness of the horizon 
stretching lazily away to the north, But, the 
pony persisting in looking, I kept my eyes 
turned that way, and soon saw what seemed 
to be a dim cloud away in the distance, which 
gradually grew in size, until in a few minutes 
more I saw that it was a fire that had broken 
out in the grass. I grew a little uneasy upon 
making this discovery; but, reflecting that 
the wind was blowing in a direction that 
would carry it from me,I ceased to think of 
it as placing me in any danger. 

The autumn had been very dry, and the 
grass burned like tinder. Soon the air to my 
right was filled with the smoke, and here and 
there long tongues of flame reached up, ser- 
pent-like,.as if desirous of devouring the 
clouds that hung low in the heavens, I was 
feasting my eyes upon the beauty of the scene, 
when, hearing a crackling sound behind me, 
1 turned, and saw another fire had started in 
my rear, and a little to my left, already sweep- 
ing across the Indian trail that 1 bad followed 
upon my journey. This new fire was not 
more than a mile and a half distant, and I 
could plainly hear the roaring and crackling 
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’ of the greedy devourer. I gazed for some 


time upon the beauty of the nearer fire, and 
then, noticing that the sun was rapidly hasten- 
ing down the horizon, and I had still several 
miles to go, I urged the pony on. But some- 
how the very demon of laziness seemed to 
possess both the pony and myself that alter- 
noon; and, as the sun dropped below the ho- 
rizon, I judged, from surrounding signs, that 
I still had some twelve or fifteen miles to go. 
But there was a moon, and I thought I knew 
the way well enough to find it by moonlight. 
So I rode slowly on, thinking more of the 
beauty of the night than of my destination, 
and watching the moon sailing through the 
many-islanded ocean of sky closer than I did 
my dim Indian trail, 

But I was brought to a recollection of my 
surroundings, and reminded that I was riding 
an Indian pony instead of Pegasus, by a sud- 
den elevation of the said pony’s head, and a 
pressirfg-forward of his ears until] they almost 
touched each other, as he threw his head 
around to the left, and gave another peculiar 
snort. I patted him upon the neck, and 
turned my eyes also in the same direction. 
What was my consternation upon seeing that 
another fire had started up, and, although 
some five or six miles distant, was coming 
almost directly towards us. Still there was 
no immediate danger, for, by the time it 
should reach where we'were, we should be a 
couple of miles further on, and beyond its 
reach. 

Now the light of the sun had fairly gone, 
and the moon only shone down occasionally 
through a rift in the clouds that were chasing 
each other across the sky. But the light of 
the flames all around was enough to take the 
place of even the sun; for their glimmering 
light shot,up from all sides, and painted the 
clouds as gorgeously as ever had the sun in 
his rising or setting splendor. 

But I soon turned my thoughts from the 
beauty of the scene, for at last I was in dan- 
ger. So I set about the means of freeing my- 
self from that danger, 1 knew that flight 
was certain death; for no four-footed thing 
ever yet trod the prairies that could outrun 
the flames. The only safety was in starting 
a fire myself,and getting into the place thus 
burnt over, laughing at the fire. as it raged in 
impotence around me. Within this burnt 
circle, I could defy the flames as certainly as 


could Richeliey’s protege defy the power of 


kings when her protector had drawn his 
imaginary circle, and threatened any one who 
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entered its area with the curse of the Church 
of Rome. 

‘What was my horror, however, to find, upon 
search, that I had nota match about me. I 
had used the last one three or four miles back, 
to light my pipe, and, smoking till I was tired, 
had put it again in my pocket. That was not 
the first time I had inwardly cursed my un- 
fortunate habit of smoking, but I am certain 
the maledictions never descended with more 
vehemence than on that occasion. 

Then, after pondering a moment, a thought 
struck me, and I put my hand in my pocket 
after the pipe, hoping that there might still 
be a spark of fire in it. I had heard of folks 
. being burned to death by carelessly putting a 
lighted pipe in their pocket; why should not 
I be burned to life by the same means? But 
no; the pipe was dead, and that faint hope 
dead with it. 

“Fool!” I cried to myself, as I thought of 
my revolver, I could surely ignite the dry 
grass with that. é 

But no; another failure. Hope sank lower 


and lower with each effort, till the last barrel 

had been discharged, and no fire greeted my 
ns. 

eo emptying my powder-fiask to prevent 

accident in case I should come in close con- 

tact with the flames, I pondered what it was 

best to do. 

I had heard of folks holdly dashing through 
the fire, and coming out in comparative safety 
upon the burnt district. But never could 
that be done when the grass was so tall and 
dry as this was. So I gave that up, and 
turned to the only remaining hope—to try 
the speed of the pony, and endeavor to reach 
the burnt district to the north; for far in the 
distance, eight or ten miles, probably, I could 
see evidences of another fire. 

My pony was already beginning to grow 
impatient, and would soon have broken loose, 
and gone off without me; soI hurriedly re- 
mounted, turned his head to the northward 
across the trackless prairie, and gave him the 
rein. 

Then for a second there was a blinding 
glare, and a stunning noise, that seemed to 
shake the very earth. Astonished, I turned 
my head, and cast a glance at the heavens, 
and saw, what I had not noticed before, that 
a fearful thunder-storm was following close 
upon the blazing heels of the fire-fiend. This 


was both good and bad news: for the rain, if 
it overtook the flames in time, would quench 
them, and save my life; but, even then, I stood 
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only a chance in ten, for alone object upon 
the prairie is almost sure to be struck by 
lightning. But if the rain did rescue me from 
the dreadful enemy now raging in my foot- 
steps, I knew there was one chance; and that 
was, to dismount, and lie down upon the 
ground, in the drenching storm, until the 
danger was past. 

On, on we went through the tangling grass, 
over the rising knolls, and across the springy 
sloughs; on came the roaring fire just behind 
us, covering whole acres with a single lick of 
the greedy tongues; and higher up the black- 
ened sky mounted the terrible storm that was 
now mocking the flashings of the fire below, 
and shaking the very earth with the fearful 
thunders that roared and reverberated in 
almost endless tones, Nearer and nearer the 
fleet-footed monster came; the hot smoke, 
driven by the wind that was now- blowing 
almost a gale, enveloped me in a tormenting 
cloud, and almost suffocated me; while the 
perspiration streamed from my face, and ran 
down my body until I was almost as wet as 


though I had come under the pouring rain 
just back of the raging fire. 

Closer and closer, till, on looking back, I 
judged, as nearly as I could tell through the 
blinding smoke, that less than a mile inter- 
vened. 

While I was gazing, a large drop from the 
clouds struck me full in the face, and sent a 
wonderful thrill through my frame. But, on 
looking up, I saw that it was only from one of 
the foremost of the clouds, and that the main 
storm, that was my only hope, was still some 
miles off, and would hardly reach me before 
the flames, now driven with more velocity by 
the increasing fury of the wind that heralded 
the storm. 

Every muscle of the pony was bent to his 
task, and I leaned forward in the saddle, 
thinking to accelerate his speed, and my 
thoughts recalled hurriedly the years of hap- 
piness, of misery, all that I had lived; for I 
had almost given myself up, the flames raging 
within less than half a mile. 

Again I looked back, calculating how many 
moments more it would be before I would 
feed the flames, and breathe death into my 
lungs from their flery throat; but, upon turn- 
ing again, I drew along breath as I saw, about 
a mile aliead, a little blaze start up and spread 
rapidly, soon growing into enormons life, and 
rushing frantically on in seeming deflance to 
the larger fire in the rear. 

My pony saw it too, and must have scented 
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rescue ; for he went forward with a new vigor, 
almost flying in his eagerness. A few more 
bounds; and, loud above the roar of the 
flames and the coming tempest, I heard a 
baying just ahead of us, which my practised 
ear told me at once came from the throat of a 
bloodhound. 

So, then, I thought, we are to have com- 
pany; and civilized company at that, for who 
could ever tolerate these monsters excepting 
slave-drivers? and who sine their claims 
to civilization ? 

The baying ceased, which was followed by 
a low growl; and then I heard the voice of a 
man commanding him to be still. 

Another leap, and my pony stood upon the 
ground that had been burnt over, in his ex- 


ertions to get there nearly running down a 
man who now came towards us. 

“Well, mister,” he said, abruptly. “I 
reckon yer’ve had aright smart chance of a 
ride, hey ?” 

He was a large, brawny man, and with a 
twang about his voice that made one look 
again at him, to discover, if possible, what 
disarmed you of the fear he at first inspired 
by his roughness, and his uncouth, hirsute 


appearance. 
“TI reckon this yere animal’s about done 


for,” he continued, turning from me to the 
pony, now standing with his head down, 
“You must be a stranger in these parts, mis- 
ter, to go for to cavort around these big pe- 
raries without somethin’ to build a fire with, 
*specially at this time o’ year, when it burns 
better’n pine-knots under a turpentine-biler. 
There, mister, you’re safe, don’t yer see?” he 
continued, pointing to the flames, which just 
at that moment met the edge of the tract 
already burnt over, and sullenly went out. 

I had dismounted from the pony, and stood 
patting and rubbing his neck. 

“Purty good stuff, that feller,” continued 
the hunter, after we had exchanged a few 
words. “Guess he’ll come out all right.” 

“ He will if he don’t have to go much fur- 
ther without anything to eat,” I said. 

“ Well, I reckon he’s all right, then,” re- 
sumed the hunter, “ef so be as you kin con- 
tent yerself to hang up with me to-night.” 

“ How far do you live from here ?” 

“ O, jist down in the ravine thar. Yer see 
I built down atween the bills to kind o’ break 
these perarie winds. I came up on the rise a 
matter of ten minutes since to see how things 


was goin’. I didn’t want to fire all this grass 
onless I had ter to keep from bein’ burnt out. 


But, howsoever, I saw the fire had the best of 
the harrycane, and would git here fust; so I 
jist stepped in, and fixed things up.” 

What there was about the man, despite the 
streak of rough kindly feeling that seemed to 
run through his nature—what there was that 
made me shrink from him,I could not tell, 
unless, I thought, it might be the fact that he 
had the bloodhound with him, 

While I was endeavoring to study the man 
more closely, as we were moving down the 
slope, he suddenly spoke. 

“Thar; this is my shebang. Ef yer think 
it’s good ‘enough for yer to rest in, I reckon 
we'll have you cooped up nicely somehow, 
though me’n the old ooman don’t often have 
occasion to ’commodate a feller-traveller, yer 
see.” 

I now saw a rough-looking log hut, chinked 
with oak saplings, and daubed with prairie 
mud, with a log left out for half the length on 
two sides, and window-glass inserted side- 
ways, for windows. It was a little higher 
than the usual run of huts, and, when I got 
inside, I found that there was a ladder landing 
to the upper regions, something unusual. 

“ Here, Bets,” said my friend as we entered 
the cabin, after having seen to the pony, and 
given him some feed. “ Here, Bets, here’s a 
stranger as got fire-bound; and I told him as 
how he could stop with us.” 

“Sartin,” said that female. “Ef he can 
stand our fodder, he’s welcome toit. But we 
haint got much in the house ter eat. Seth, 
you’ve been so dod-rotted lazy for a day or 
two, that we haint got nothin’ but hoecake 
and bacon and ‘lasses. 

“ Wal, I don’t guess he’ll starve on that— 
hey, mister ?” 

I assured him that I would be thankful for 
what they had, and should not grumble; for 
poor as it might be, it was better than being 
out on the prairie, without anything to eat, 
and maybe devoured by the flames or by the 
wolves. 

“Right purtily spoken, mister,” said the 
woman, scanning me closely. “ You'll find 
we've got good hearts, if they be rough ones. 
But I say, mister,” she continued, after having 
looked me over evidently to her heart’s con- 
tent, “ I’m afeared our beds aint the softest in 
the world. They’ll be apt to muss up that 
* biled shirt’ o’ yourn.” 

“There, Bet,” interrupted the husband, 
“hold yer yop, and git the man some supper. 
A person ’d think you’d never seen nobody 
but hunters and trappers afore; and we from 
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North Cos line too, where there’s many a fine 
gentleman.” 


sald more, but soon had’ some 


musty bacon on the fire; and ina few minutes 
a heap of coal and ashes on the hearth was 
raked open, and the lid lifted from a skillet 
underneath, from which was taken a smoking 
hoe cake, 

“Now, then, mister,” said the hunter, as 
the things were placed on the table. “Set 
up and help yourself to what thar is. You're 
as welcome to it as though *twas biled pa’t- 
ridge and North Car’lina sweet potaters.” 

I gave an amused smile at the old hunter’s 
blunder of speech, and sat down -on a three- 
legged stool that was proffered me. 

“ We're intirely out 0” coffee, mister,” said 
the hostess. “But we use milk mostly alto- 
gether, and I reckon, if you’re rale hungry, 
you'll find it not bad to take.” 

I assured her that milk was my favorite 
beverage, and that I preferred it at all times 
to coffee. 

“Wall, now,” said she, “ that’s kind o’ cute. 
Thar’s nothing like bein’ clever, and eatin’ 
what’s set afore you. Some men are always 
makin’ a fuss "bout what they eat, and you 
can’t suit them nohow. Now, thar was old 
Major Dalrymple, down in our parts, that— 

_ why, what’s the matter? Are you sick, mis- 
ter?” she continued, as I tasted of the milk, 
and set it down again. 

“Ono,” I said. “But haven't you got the 
milk out of the wrong pan?+ This is sour.” 

“Why, in course it’s sour,” said she, look- 
ing at me in amazement. “You wouldn’t 

think of drinkin’ sweet miik, I reckon, would 
you ?” 

“TI would thank you for some,” I replied. 

“You don’t say! Did you ever hear of 
such a thing, Seth? He beats our Jim, that 
died three years ago come next April. After 
that varmint was weaned, he woulda’t touch 

milk onless it was jist so sweet. Thar’s no 
accountin’ for tastes. To me, thar’s nothin’ 
like milk just afore it begins to git thick 
Thar’s no taste to sweet milk. Might just as 
well drink so much water.” 


Just at this moment there was aloud knock 
at the door. 


“Come in,” said the gruff voice of the old 
hunter. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
before the door was flung violently open, and 
4 stout-built man stood in the doorway. 

“Can a fellow hang around here somehow 
till day-light ?” asked he, “This deyilish fire 
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has burnt the trail over so I can’t keep it; 
and I’m wet, though the storm has pretty 


much blown over. [reckon I was lost when 
I spied yer light here.” , 

The stranger was speedily assured that he 
was welcome to such as they had; and, after 
taking care of his horse, he came in and sat 


down to the table. 


After supper, the evening passed in telling 
stories and adventures till nearly twelve 
o’clock ; but, long before that time, the new- 
comer had carelessly disclosed the fact that 
he bad about his person several hundred dol- 
lars in gold, and that he was an officer at 
Fort Leavenworth. 

During a lull in the conversation, I took 
out my watch—a very valuable gold one—and 
remarking that it was nearly twelve o’clock, 
and I felt tired enough after my fatiguing 
ride, to go to bed, the hostess said: 

“ Wall, Seth, I reckon one on ’em had bet- 
ter sleep up garret, and the other in the little 
room thar, pertitioned off for a kitchen.” 

My neighbor making no remark, I observed 
that I would just as soon go up stairs; upon 
which we separated, I climbing the ladder ” 
and the other guest entering the little side- 
room. 

Never soldier, after a hard day’s march, fell 
asleep quicker upon ‘the hard ground, with 
only his blanket around him, than I did upon 
that harsh garret bed. 

It was well towards morning, I judged, 
when I awoke. A light was burning in the 
room below, and its rays shone through the 
cracks in the floor upon which I lay, giving 

things a grotesque and somewhat fanciful 
appearance, 

At first there was no noise. But soon I 
heard some one stirring, and then heard whis- 
perings. Then they spoke in a louder tone, 
and I heard the hunter say,in a strained 
voice: 

“Must we kill them both ?” 

“Sartin”’ answered the woman’s voice; 


+, “what's the use o’ one without the other?” 


Then the voice sank again to whispers, and 
nothing more was intelligible. 

Creeping softly to the edge of the bed, I 
placed my face close to the floor, and looked 
through one of the cracks. The old bunter 
was examining the edge of the blade of a very 
ugly-looking knife, evidently with a keen rel- 
ish; while his wife sat by the fireplace, with 
her elbows on her knees, and her face buried 
in ber hands, 

I recoiled with a feeling of horror, and fell 
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back upon the pillow, feeling very faint. Was 


this the fate, then, that was reserved for me, 


after escaping the perils of the early part of 
the night? Far easier would it have been to 
die by fire upon the lifeless prairie, than to be 
butchered here by the treacherous knife! 

Rousing myself, feeling a determination to 
sell my life as dearly as possible, I was about 
to grope for my revolver, when, like a pang, 
the recollection went to my heart that I had 
discharged every barrel in a vain effort to 
light a fire in the early part of the evening. 
And, not only that, but I had also thrown 
every grain of my powder away. I was per- 
fectly defenceless, and saw no escape from 
the avaricious clutches of the murderers; for 
they were evidently intending to take our lives. 

Then a door softly opened, and closed again. 
I had no doubt that the last moments of the 
officer sleeping below had come. QO! how I 
longed for some weapon, that I could drop 
down among them, and defeat their murder- 
ous designs! But, gazing again down the 
crack, I saw that the woman was still there, 
and doubtless had a weapon handy, so it would 
be instant death to attempt to save the officer. 

Then I crept softly to the window, resolv- 
ing to throw myself to the ground, and trust 
to the fates upon the trackless prairies. Wild 
beasts are kinder than brutal men. I carefully 
removed a loose pane of glass, and looked out. 
It was perfectly clear, the stars shining softly 
down upon the desolation below, But, cast- 
ing my eyes down, I saw how hopeless this 
attempt was; for, looking up directly into my 
eyes, there sat the bloodhound that had before 
attracted my attention. Merciful heavens! 
was this, then, the purpose for which he kept 
that ravenous beast? and was this the busi- 
ness he followed ‘here upon the prairie, while 
ostensibly engaged in hunting, and in tilling 
a small bit of land? 

Again I came back tothe bed, and laid 
down with a groan. This was dreadful,to be 
murdered here for a gold watch and a paltry 
few hundred dollafs. 

Then a door down stairs opened again, and 
the old hunter came in, saying: 

“The big fellow was dog-oned ugly about 
haying his windpipe slashed into. I got 
little scratch, but it aint much.” 

“And you’re all covered with blood,” said 
his wife, “But,hush,I jest heerd the man 
up stairs stirring. Don’t talk so Joud,” 

“ Wal, then 1 wont go up there jist yet,” he 
said, “I'll wait till he gets asleep again.” 

A shudder crept over me as I thought of 
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the unconcern and. coolness with which they 


spoke, My turn, thought, would come next. 


But I was resolved on a last expedient. I 
would feign sleep, and, when the murderer 
came within reach, would trust to luck and 
my agility and strength to wrench the knife 
away from him at a sudden spring, and not 
only save my own life, but be revenged for 
the poor dead officer below. 

For half an hour I lay silently waiting for 
the murderous attack upon myself; but all 
was still downstairs. I thought I heard faint 
whispers once or twice, and thought a door 
opened once; but I dared not make the least 
bit of noise, and so waited, the silence above 
only broken by the beating of my own heart. 
Then, in an unguarded moment, my senses 
grew dim, and I was sound asleep. I awoke 
from a horrible dream with a start, and sat 
upright in bed. It was astep upon the creak- 
ing ladder that roused me from my forgetful 
slumber. It was broad daylight. Another 
step upon the ladder, and I laid gently down 
again, bethinking of the expedient of an hour 
er more previous to save my life. How I 
thanked my stars that I awoke just as I did! 
A few moments more, and the assassin’s knife 
had been at my throat as well. 

Up the ladder steadily and almost noiseless- 
ly came the footsteps, and I pretended sleep, 
with my eyes open just enough to observe 
movements, and waiting, with a palpitating 
heart, the attack. A head made its appear- 
ance, and in the mouth was a knife, the same 
I had seen through the crack of the floor. It 
was the old hunter. ‘Then the shoulders 
emerged into view, and then the body, finally 
the feet stepping stealthily upon the floor. 
Then I noticed he only had on his stockings. 

He cast one glance at me, and then, seizing 
a piece of bacon, that hung to one of the raft- 
ers, cut off four or five slices, and descended 
the stairs again. 

I was now full of wonder as to what this 
meant, and to what to ascribe this mysterious 
escape. Had he mistrusted that I was awake, 
and concluded to postpone the attack, or had 
the blood of one man satisfied him ? 

There was but one way to solve the mystery, 
and that was to get up. I stirred cautiously, 
stepped upon the floor, and was soon at the 
head of the ladder. With a desperate effort, 
fearful that I should be assaulted while going 
down, I stepped ‘upom the. first round, then 
upon the second, third, and soon antil I stood 
upon the floor. 9 

“ Mornin’, stranger,’ said the rough but 
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kindly voice of the host. Reckon I waked 
ye jist now when I was up after the bacon. 
Never thought of it last night, or we'd a 
brought it down here. Did yer sleep well?” 
' I told him I rested very well, and that I 
would wash myself now, and get my eyes open. 

“Yes,” said he. “ Basin’s right round the 
eorner to the left. The captain from the fort’s 
out thar now. He’s been up some time, cur- 
ryin’ and feedfn’ the nags. Guess you'll find 
*em well cared for. He’s handy like round a 
beast.” 

Despite this cordiality, I recollected what I 
had heard and witnessed during the night, 
and did not turn my back to the old hunter 
while I was going out. 

But at the basin, much to my astonishment, 
1 saw the captain, diving into, the water as 
though he were a fish. 

“ Halloo!” said he, “good morning. How 
did you sleep ?” 

“ But indifferently,” said I, shuddering. 

“Sorry for you,” he said. “Never slept 
better in my life; just like a daisy.” 

“ But didn’t you hear any noises during the 
night? It seemed tome the folks were up 
all night.” 

“Notaword. They were astir pretty early 
this morning; but I got up soon after, and 
looked after the horses, so it didn’t disturb 
me any.” 

Here the voice of the hunter at the door 
summoned us to breakfast, and in we went. 

I surely smelt something more than hoe- 
cake and bacon as I went in; and, as I looked 
to the table, a savory smoking dish in the cen- 
tre greeted my eyes and nostrils. 

“Thought we’d give you a good square 
meal for breakfast,” said the old hunter, not- 
ing my eyes. “ Yer see the old ooman thinks 
a heap of pets, and she had a couple of squir- 
Tels she set a powerful sight by; but we 
thought we mought as well give ’em to you 
for breakfast. The old one was dre’ful ugly 
about it, and gin me a scratch here,” showing 
one upon his brawny bare arm ; “ but I reckon 
old Seth ’ll git over it.” 

“ When did you kill them ?” I asked, a sud- 
den ray of light entering my mind. 

“ O, it was right airly this mornin’,” said he. 
‘* Reckon ’twant more’n four or five o’clock. 
Can’t} tell exact, you know; haint got no 
clock.” 

“O, I heard you, I guess,” said I, drawing a 
long breath at my relief “I was awake 
about that time.” 

“ Yes; the old ooman said she thought she 
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heerd yer stirrin’. Yer see we got up right 
airly so to give yer a tisk start this mornin’. 
But we aint as soon as we mought have 
been, cause I didn’t want to wake yer up by 
goin’ up stairs to cut the bacon.” 

When we came to take our leave, I took 
out my purse, and was going to pay him for 
our accommodation. 

“No,” said he; “ put up yer money, mister. 
Me’n the old ooman don’t keep a tavern. 
We’re plain folks, and live in a one-hoss sort 
of a shebang; and ef eny feller gits lost, and 
is willin’ to put up with such as Seth Slocum’s 
got, he’s welcome to it. I'd sooner think of 
paying you somethin’ for yer company; for 
it’s kind o’ lonesome here sometimes. But a 
poor white man’s nowhar down in North Car’- 
lina, aint as good as a nigger; and so we emi- 
grated. It’s better to live alone than to be 
allers hearin’ yerself snubbed.” 

I pressed money upon him; but he only 
replied: 

“No, mister; put up yer money. We 
shouldn’t know what to do with it ef we had 
it. We're plain folks, and live in a plain way. 
We can swap for all we want that we can’t 
raise, and make better bargains than we kin 
with money.” 

But I insisted on making them a present of 
something besides money, which they finally 
accepted ; and I never felt my littleness more 
than when I rode over the prairie from Seth 

Slocum’s cabin. 

Of course I did not tell them my suspicions 
during the night; and I did not even tell them 
to the Leavenworth officer, who rode some 
distance with me. 


THE LONDON FIRE ESCAPES. 

During the year 1865, 706 fires were attend- 
ed by the fire-escape conductors. This num- 
ber of fires represents pretty closely the num- 
ber of night-fires that have occurred in London 
during the year. The fire escape conductors 
rescued 67 persons by méans of their fire-es- 
capes, and rendered great assistance in many 
cases to persons who would otherwise have in- 
curred danger from suffocation. One notable 
instance of an extra service, rendered by one 
of the conductors, is worthy of recalling, that 
of the rescue of 178 men, women and children 
from the falling building at Westminster, Jan- 
uary 26th, all being assisted down the fire-es- 
cape, and order being restored—by the exer- 
tions of one man. The whole force at present 
numbers one hundred strong. 
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A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


MIRZA. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 


Like golden tears by angels shed 
On the tomb of Day, stars gleamed o'erhead ; 

While bulbuls’ music thrilled the grove 
Till every leaf appeared a bird, 

And small waves, creeping up the beach 
To play with painted shelis, were heard, 
As Mirza, who had carved his name 
Upon the eternal cliffs of Fame, 

At nightfall viewed his realm where Art 
With Nature vied to charms impart: 
Whose blaze the skies’ red glare increased, 
Till day seemed dawning in the east. 

The bliss of those who neither less 

Nor more than they require possess 

His subjects owed to him, not feared 

As pacha, but as man revered. 


But we within us, everywhere, 
Our climate and our scenery bear; 

He who has one within, ne'er at 
The outer tempest starts, 

And summer shines in vain for those 
With winter in their hearts. 
And Mirza sought, with mind depressed, 
The Sultan, whom he thus addressed : 

“Thou gavest me a province fair, 

As if God's hand had planted there 
The Eden he from Adam took; 
But as with solemn steps the brook, 
Mid shrines and tombs, steals hushed with awe, 
So flow my thoughts forevermore ; 
For until man has learned to die, 
He has not learned to live, 
And from what power bestows I turn 
To what it cannot give. 
The dead leaves furled by Autumn's breath 
Are banners in the van of Death; 
What we call wrinkles are, my liege, 
The trenches he digs in his siege; 


Therefore, Time's baubles, which are aye 
But food for the worm of Decay, 
I would resign, my days to spend, 
Now, in preparing for my end.” 
The Sultan‘s head, as by his crown 
That heavier seemed, was then bowed down; 
When rose, with summer on his cheek, 
And winter in his locks, a meek 
And holy Iman, who thus spake 
To Mirza, “ First, my counsel take. 
The healing art I practised long, 
Till [ by that pale, wan-eyed throng, 
Which graveward passed seemed onward borne ; 
And burying all my gold in scorn, 
In caves I dwelt in solitude, 
Water my drink and herbs my food. 
Once, as with face unto the east 
I sat, my drowsiness increased, 
Till I in dreams an eagle saw 

Alight, that in its talons bore 
Part of a kid to feed a fox, 
That with crushed limbs moaned on the rocks. 
Tho Prophet sent that vision to 
Teach me what should be learned by you. 
Thou, like that bird, from thy high place 
Canst best the wants see of thy race; 

' Virtue's in action, not in rest, 

All cannot wear the Dervise vest; 
But all are architects of God, 

Where every one his task may scan, 
As lightning-wires from star to sod 

Flash down His great eternal plan.” 


As flakes of cloud melt in morn’s glow, 
The sparkling blue beneath to show, 
From Mirza’s and the Sultan's eyes 

The lids were raised in glad surprise, 
They seeing that the life which blest 
Mankind the most, pleased God the best. 


A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


I HAVE always entertained an idea that I 
was intended for a farmer, but as the paternal 
Bowers, upon his deathbed, left me neither 
money nor lands, nor anything save his bless- 
ing, of course I was obliged to submit to my 
fate. I went to teaching school in Faxton. 
My eldest scholar was Matilda Hather- 
ton. She was just seventeen, quite pretty, 
and furthermore would come in possession of 
ten thousand dollars upon her wedding day. 

With ten thousand dollars I could not only 
buy a good farm, but I could stock it, and 


have something left besides; and so I fell in 
love with Matilda Hatherton; she fell in love 
with me, and the consequence was, that at the 
expiration of the school-term, we were 
married. 

The Brown estate in Meriden was for sale. 
Matilda had very romantic notions. She 
thought she should like a pastoral life exceed- 
ingly. It would be so nice to have all the 
cream, fresh butter and eggs that one wanted. 
That was just my mind exactly. 

“Let us buy a farm, my dear,” said I. 
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“ Well, love,” she replied, in her sweetest 
tones; for you must remember that we’d only 
been married three weeks, and were very 
fond of calling each other pet names. * 

“The Brown estate is for sale, and what is 
more, it will be sold very cheap. The house 
is somewhat out of repairs, as it has not been 
occupied for the last ten years, but it would 
not cost much to fit it up. There are one 
hundred acres of as good land as js to be 
found in Meriden. What do you think, 
Tilda?” 

“Why, you know best, Joey, love. Every- 
thing I have is yours, and I am willing that 
you should buy a farm wherever you like.” 

That was just the answer L wanted. I 
kissed Tilda upon both cheeks, and started out 
to purchase the Brown estate. In less than 
a week the bargain was concluded, and I had 
carried part of our furniture into the house. 

It was not till the day before we moved 
into it that I heard anything of the bad name 
it had. I was told that the reason the estate 
was sold so cheap (I bought it for a mere 
song), was, that the house had the name of 
being haunted. It seems that there had been 
a murder committed there some ten years 
before, and since that, although several per- 
sons had moved into the house, not one had 
ever been induced to remain there a second 
night. 

Strange sounds—groans, horrid yells and 
shrieks had ‘been heard around the house at 
night, but more particularly in the northeast 
room, where the aforesaid murder had heen 
committed. 

Now I am naturally a timid man. I always 
avoid danger whenIcan. I never fired a 
gun in my life. I left several boarding-places 
because they used burning fluid in their lamps, 
and I am exceedingly careful of kerosene. 
I never did let a man strike me twice—when 
there was a chance to run; and—well, I might 
as well own it—I went to Canada to get out 
of the draft! But I never thought I should 
be afraid of ghosts, or spectreg, if there -were 
such to appear, which I doubted very strong- 
ly; but I don’t now—I’ve seen and heard 
them; and when you’ve seen and heard what 
I have, if you do not believe, you must be like 
the man in the “Pacha of many Tales,” who 
“very much doubted the fact.” 

After hearing the various stories, which 
were enough to cause one’s hair to stand on 
end like “the quills, of the frightful porcu- 
pine,” I went and examined the northeast 
room. I found it a very forlorn-looking 
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apartment. There was not a whole square 
of glass in the casements, and the floor was 
covered with small stones, as though some 
one had thrown them in through the win- 
dows, at the ghosts and goblins. There was 
no furniture in the room, and the paper had 
fallen down in long strips, rustling like dry 
leaves with every breeze. The air was al- 
most as damp as that of a cellar, as the sun- 
beams hardly touched that corner of the 
house. There was nothing particularly ghost- 
ly about the room that I could perceive at 
first; but in a moment I discovered the dark 
stain upon the floor—the stain of blood! 

I shuddered then. It was rather unpleas- 
ant to be in such a dreary room, where a 
fellow-creature’s life had been taken—his 
blood still upon the floor, and I retreated in 
great haste, locking the door behind me, 

[told Matilda that night the stories that I 
had heard. 

“ But, do you believe in ghosts ?” she asked. 

“ Why, no, I never did.” 

“Well, then, don’t go to making a fool of 
yourself now, my dear. It’s probably nothing 
but rats. I’ve heard ’em squeal. We'll set a 
trap for them.” 

Perhaps you will notice that my wife Ma- 
tilda was rather more courageous than her 
husband. At least I thought she was a very 
brave little woman at the time, although her 
courage oozed out at the finger ends, when it 
came to be tested. 

The next day we moved into our new 
home, and before night it looked quite cheer- 
ful—that is, with the exception of the north- 
east room which required considerable repair- 
ing before receiving its furniture. That 
room we left alone. I didn’t feel like going 
in there again, and as to Matilda, I think she 
had forgotten all about it, 

After tea I seated myself upon the veranda, 
to smoke my cigar, and Matilda joined me 
there soon after. 

‘Black clouds were rolling up in the west 
portending a heavy thunder-shower. I may 
as well remark that ] am afraid of lightning 
when it comes forked end down. It is suid to 
be very unhealthy, by those who ought to 
know, and for my part I never wished to test 
it. 

The trees whispered mournfully in the 
evening wind. The birds sang several old 
songs which you’ve no doubt heard; but 
their voices were horribly out of tune, We 
had a thundering organ concert, and some 


_ splendid illuminations, got up regardless of 
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expense. I don’t doubt that the scene was 
very impressive, and would haye struck a 
poetic mind, but I was so fearful of being 
struck bodily, that my soul had no chance of 
soaring aloft; my imaginations were not of 
the order called sublime. . 

The rain began to fall just as we withdrew 
in doors. I seated myself as far as possible 
from the windows and placed my feet on a 
chair, for I had heard it said that you should 
never allow your feet to remain upon the 
floor during a thunder storm. Perhaps it 
is necessary to remark that I trembled in 
every joint. This countenance became of the 
color of whitewash, mutton tallow, chalk, 
or the “driven snow,” about which you've 
heard so mach. 

Just then there came acrash of thunder, 
which made me leap to my feet and give ut- 
terance to the war-whoop of the red man. 
“Perfectly splendid,” remarked my wife, 
calmly looking out of the window. I didn’t 
know whether she referred to the war-cry, the 
thunder, or the lightning; but all three were 
well done, I haven’t.the least doubt. 

The rain poured, the thunder rolled, and 
the lightning did a very fair business con- 
sidering the dampness of the weather, and I 
sat, bolt upright in mortal agony, expecting 
every minute would be the next. I thought 
of all the sins I had committed during the 
last twenty years. There are those I suppose, 
who can fancy my feelings, for they have 
experienced the same, but the greater part of 
my readers can never understand half what 
I suffered. 

But the half of the horrors bad not arrived 
yet. Theycame onalatertrain. But I hope 
that none of my readers will suppose that 
this thunder shower is fictitious, and got up 
for the occasion to give effect; but I have 
noticed in horrible stories, as a general thing, 
you generally find a most terrible thunder 
storm—if the weather isn’t too cold, and the 
wind is right and the barometer has no ob- 
jections. 

The clock had struck nine. My wife pro- 
posed retiring, but I didn’t dare to place my 
feet upon the floor. I made no reply. If a 
phrenologist bad examined my head at that 
moment, I think he would have said that my 
“ language ” was, wonderfully small. 

At that moment there was a blinding flash 
of lightning, followed by a roar as though ten 
million boiler-makers had just commenced 
work in our attic, and then—O! my blood 
freezes as I think of it, notwithstanding the 


mercury stands at sixty-five degrees above, 


_at the present moment. Such a yell or shriek 


as broke upon our ears baffles description. 
Any noises except those of thunder and gun- 
powder explosions, had never alarmed me 
till then. 

“ What was that?” gasped my wife, spring- 
ing to my side in two leaps—an average of 
twelve feet to each, which I considered pretty 
fair jumping for a woman. 

I rolled my eyes and opened my mouth, but 
noanswer came. If I could have “stood up,” 
I think I should have made a pretty fair sort 
of a statue. Matilda said afterwards. that 
there was that same dead expression to my 
eyes that marble statues wear upon ordinary 
occasions. 

Sixty seconds passed slowly away, and then 
we had another splendid. crash of thunder, 
and—O! there it was again. That horrid 
shriek, as though five million devils had been 
let loose. Growls, shrieks, awful cries as 
though from human beings in torture, and 
yells that. seemed to proceed from throats 
lined with cast-steel files. 

My wife clung around my neck in terror. 
“ Jo—Joseph,” she whispered, in trembling 
accents, “ it is, it is, the ghosts, There, there, 
in the northeast room,” and she pointed 
toward the door. 

Jes’ so,” I faltered, “jes’ so. They're 
thar, thar.” 

“O Joseph, what shall we do?” and my 
wife clasped her little hands, while the “ salt, 
salt tears” rolled down her ashen cheeks and 
inundated her beautiful countenance. 

“You—you aint afraid of go—ghosts, are 
you ?” 

My question seemed to act as a restorative 
on her. She started up and grasped the poker. 

“No, I do not fear them. Follow me, 
Joseph.” 

“Wait till it stops thundering and light- 
ning,” said I, with my feet still in the chair. - 

“You old fool! You're a coward!” 

“ Ti-ti-tilda, you should speak more re- 
spectfully of the head of the family.” 

There was another dismal how! then, and 
my wife dropped the poker and fell upon her 
knees beside my chair. 

“ Save me, Joseph—save me!” sbe cried in 
accents wild, throwing herself into a theat- 
rical attitude. 

“Yes, Ti-ti-tilda. They'll have to walk 
over my—my dead body,” I answered, clasp- 
ing her to my heart, where she lay for about 
five minutes without a quiver. 
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The storm had now passed over; but the 
horrid and mysterious noises still continued, 
seeming louder than ever. But we saw noth- 
ing, felt nothing. “Surely we cannot be 
harmed by noise alone,” I said, though I 
trembled still. I think it is easier to face 
danger when you know what that danger 
is. The danger that seemed to threaten us 
was vague and mysterious. “But still,” 
thought I, “if these sounds proceed from 
ghosts and goblins, they at least can do 
no harm. I will face them!” 

“I will fathom this mystery,” I said to 
Matilda, arising and going to the table. From 
the drawer I took my new Colt’s revolver. 

“O Joseph, what are you going to do?” 

“ Shoot ‘em on the spot!” I said, fiercely. 

“Ough! worryeigh—yow—ow—ow—ew !” 
came my answer from the northeast room. 

“Listen. Do you hear? O, do let us go 
away from this dreadful piace,” cried my wife, 
clinging to my arm. 

What surprises me now is, that I was so 
uncommonly bold at that time. I frowned at 
her, and then carefully examined my pistol. 

“Don’t go there, Joseph. Don’t, 1 beg you.” 

“I will!” 

Shriek rose on shriek. I wavered for a 
moment. My courage began to fail me. 
Another wore dismal howl, and I dropped the 
pistol. Then all was still again. 

Once more I grasped my weapon and 
started for the door of the northeast room. 
My wife followed, hanging to the skirts of my 
coat. My hand was on the latch. A low 
growl or groan caused my hair to rise, and 
the perspiration to break out all over my body. 


“Stop, Joseph! Save your—yourself while 

you can,” Matilda whispered, clinging franti- 
cally to me. 

Another long, wild, unearthly yell greeted 
me. Then a shriek smothered in a groan, the 
door opened and—and horrors! what a sight 
I beheld! It seemed as though a thousand 
eyes of fire were looking into mine. All was 
still for a- moment, but those flery, gleaming 
eyes seemed burning into my very soul. 

“O!—o—h—h—O!” shrieked Tilda. “’Tis 
Satan himself,” and she fell fainting to the floor. 

I fired my revolver. A yell followed, a 
flash of those fiery eyes, the sound of claws 
scratching fiercely for a second, and then all 
was still and dark. The ghosts had vanished, 

I threw some water in Matilda’s face. She 
revived, and together we went into the north- 
east room, carrying a lamp before us. 

Yes, the ghosts had fled. 

“O—o—O!” screamed Matilda, jumping 
about six feet in the air, (I consider this 
pretty good jumping for a female). “There, 
there it is!” 

I held the light down. Yes, there it was, 
sure enough. My blood curdles while I 
write. I stood before it. I looked down into 


* {ts eyes. Yes, it was—it was a—a cat! 


I have only to remark that our house is not 
haunted now, as we have had new windows 
plaeed in the no t room, and do not 


allow the felines of Meriden to hold “ cat 
concerts” there. But singular as it may 
seem, it is nevertheless true, that, so great 
was my terror that never-to-be-forgotten 
night, I found when I looked in the mirror 
the next morning that my hair was fire-red. 


What are the wild waves whispering, 
In their tidal flow? 

What are the white sails over the sea 
Bringing us,—joy or woe? 


Momently one by one they are loosed 
From the land afar; 

What are they freighted with, as they sail,— 
Something to make or mar? 


In the hidden depths of their secret holds 
Is there wealth untold ?— 

Or the loving favor, more precious far 

Than silver or gold? 


FROM OVER THE SEA. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


Are they heavily laden with happy hopes, 
That love fulfils? 

Or the patient spirit, that says, content— 
All as God wills? 


What are they bringing us,—lover or friend, 
From over the main? 

More of life's sweetness, or more of its strife,— 
Blessing or bane? 


One after another these white-winged ships 
Sail into the downs; 

With what are they freighted for you and me,— 
Crosses or crowns? 
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A LIFE FOR LOVE. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


A LOWERING, wintry sky, shutting heavily 
down upon the white, far-off hills; along the 
east a narrow belt of tawny crimson, that 
shone abroad over the snowy fields, and upon 
the dark pine forests, and lit them with a lurid, 
ghastly splendor—a sombre picture, of which 
not a single detail was lost upon the woman 
who sat by the window looking forth with 
steadfast eyes—from the fragment of purple 
cloud that dropped down against the pellucid 
sky to the tiny snow-bird hopping forlornly 
about under the window and pecking at the 
leaves left by last summer’s roses. 

Last summer! It seemed ages and ages 

ago—more like a dream of some dear, im- 
possible happiness—a longed for, unrealized 
delight—than a round of real days ard nights. 
Only a happy interlude breaking in upon the 
monotony of her desolate life; it was all over 
¢ now, and the last days of the dear old year 
were dying ; night was closing down—a night 
that would never be lifted, Margaret thought, 
and before her lay her life, more cold, and 
barren, and desolate, than this winter land- 
scape; an unchanging, dreary waste, trans- 
figured by no sweet possibilities. 

Margaret saw it all very plainly. She put 
back her drooping hair from her forehead 
with a quick, impatient gesture, sat up erect, 
and smiled pitifully. Where was the use? 
Why wait and hope? Why go unreconciled 
forever to her life? Surely she had known it 
long enough to have ceased quarrelling with 
it. It would always be just as it had been. 
And how was that ? 

There would be days and nights of utter 
loneliness, when she must struggle desperate- 
ly against the morbid, despairing thoughts 
that beset her. Then the loneliness would be 

_invaded by a disgusting presence; her father 
would go reeling up to bed at midnight, and 
waking in the morning cross and brutal, 
would rail at and curse her. And all the 
time let her heart ache ever so much, her fly- 
ing fingers must keep the wolf from the dvor. 

So all the slow years had dragged wearily 
by; so they would go on till hy-and-by youth 
would be quite gone and hope utterly dead. 
And Margaret thought how, when her face 
had grown haggard and wrinkled, when the 
ayes that were now so bright and beautiful, 


dim with tears and old with sorrow, had 
faded before their time, and the crown of 
golden hair that she now wore so royally, was 
bleachéd by the storms of the long, wintry 
years, she should sit by the evening fire—all 
alone now—for the care that oppressed, the 
cruelty that tortured her? the shame that 
bowed her to the earth, would be all hidden 
in the grave then; and so sitting in her deso- 
late old age she should look back over the 
barren life soon to end. Would it be with 
eyes that had forgotten to weep, and a heart 
hardened to pain? Would she be so used to 
her loneliness, by that time, that she would 
be content to lie down quietly in the narrow 
house that waited for her, never missing the 
loving arms that should have upheld her, 
never longing for some one to kiss her good- 
by, and give her soul back to God in a tender 
prayer ? 

Margaret’s face dropped in her hands, and 
her tears fell like rain. And so the landscape 
faded out into utter blackness, and a few 
white flakes, foretokens of the storm close at 
hand, came wavering slowly through the air. 
By-and-by a heavy, uncertain step along the 
walk outside, then a blundering hand tried the 
latch, and at last finding it, plunged unsteadi- 
ly into the hall. Margaret sprang up quickly, 
aud lighted a lamp. He came in—a shabby, 
wretched figure of a man—all the more 
wretched for the tokens of better times that 
lingered in his face and air, and even in the 
fitting of the threadbare great-coat which he 
wore. Looking around vaguely, his eyes lit 
up with anger as they fell upon the girl 
kneeling upon the hearth, and trying to fan 
the flame with her breath. 

“ What are you sitting all in the dark for? 
What made you let the fire go out?” he mut- 
tered. “Didn't you think I should want 
some supper ?” 

“I didn’t know when you would come 
home,” Margaret said, rising up with a pale 
ace. 


fi 

“ Didn’t know! I supposed not, you don’t 
know anything; you’re enough to drive a 
man mad,” he mumbled under his breath, and 
sitting down he stared moodily at the fire. 

A face once refined, grown cqgarse and sen- 
sual—every tender outline hardened, the eyes 
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deep set in lurid hollows, the temples sunken, 
worn, haggard, and unnaturally pall 

was Margaret’s father—the only friend she 
had. 

Margaret did not answer him a word, but 
moved about setting things in order with deft 
hands. She lighted another lamp, and the 
fire leaping up brightly, the dark corners of 
the room grew alight. A strange room it 
was, filled with incongrugus articles of furni- 
ture. A grand piano, its keys glittering 
whitely as the rede firelight shone athwart 
them; a quaintly-carved violin—a real Cre- 
mona—upon a table close by, and a quantity 
of musical litter all around—half-written scores, 
printed sheets torn across—things which 
Margaret never dared meddle with, sorely as 
they tried her neat, housewifely notions. 

She put the supper upon the table and told 
her father that it wasready. Buta new whim 
had seized the half-drunken brain. Passing 
by the table, and only growling in answer to 
Margaret, he sat down at the piano—at first 
playing in a maudlin, crazy style, but present- 


ly—as if the music cleared his brain and swept 


it clear of its disordered fancies—striking the 


keys with a master’s hand, and wandering off 


into such exquisite harmonies that Margaret 
held her breath to listen. 

And so, after an hour of this, he rose up, 
himself again, nervous, exhilarated, but wholly 
sane, and began to put on the great-coat that 
Margaret had left drying before the fire. 

“Wont you have some supper now?” she 
asked, timidly. 

A sharp, impatient no answered her, the 
door shut to with a slam, and he was gone. 


The snow had fallen faster and faster, and 
the path along which Guy Leslie picked his 
way was an unbroken blank whiteness. But 
he measured it with long, rapid strides, the 


lights of the city growing nearer and brighter 
every moment, till at last he came abreast of 
one tall mansion looming grandly over its 
neighbors. Every window was luminous, and 
when every now and then the door was flung 
wide, a flood of pure, soft light would be 
poured out into the dusky night. Through 
the transparent window-curtains, he caught 
glimpses of beautiful faces, the gleam of lus- 
trous ‘silk, the flashing. splendor of jewels. 
Hé went in, a low, bitter laugh half-parting 
his lips. He was here now a hireling—a con- 
temptible, abject creature, who was to earn 
his pay like any other servant. Once—but 
no matter for that. It was a torturing re- 


- 


re me that only now and then came to 
haunt tha. 2 “He would soon drown the 
thought of it ina glass of that rare old Jo- 
hannisberger; for Mrs. Montgomery was a 
connoisseur in wines as in music, and if the 
path led straight to the pit trom her table, it 
was along a luxurious way, among the most 
alluring refinements, 

“You have been waited for this half hour, 
Mr. Leslie,” said Mrs, Montgomery, just the 
slightest reproach modifying her cold, cour- 
teous welcome, 

Leslie apologized, and. made his way 
towards the piano, his brows lowering gloomi- 
ly as people gave way mutely upon every 
side. 

The old, torturing remembrance was haunt- 
ing him again—the thought how, if he had 
been true to his art and to himself, he might 
have put all these people at his feet. 

And so the music began, and the crowd 
became vitalized. The suspended animation 
of those who had become semi-conscious re- 
turned ; little flirtations sprang up under this 
convenient and delightful cover; gossip re- 
vived under so agreeable a stimulus, Only 
one or two stood apart and listened; only one 
or two noticed in what stormy cadences the 
harmony rose and fell—as if Mephistopheles 
himself were sitting at the iastrument pouring 
out all his weary scorn of life, his own faith- 
lessness, and sinful hate, and unavailing 
remorse. 

One was a man with a dark, stern face, who 


watched the performer with a certain fixity . 


that showed his attention not to be an acci- 
dent; the other a woman, young and beauti- 
ful, and yet so wise a look in her young face, 
such a subtle knowledge of men aud their 
ways in the lovely eyes that could droop so 
sweetly but were now so keen and bright, 
that the man, had he looked at her, would 
have known how well she read his. secret. 
But he did not look at her, his eyes were on 
Leslie’s face. And as they rested there, his 
own face grew hard and angry, and the set, 
white lips looked as if they would open to 
utter a curse, 

Guy Leslie grew impatient under the look, 
and at last, just at the close of a long minor 
strain that throbbed with wild, angry sorrow, 
he crashed his hand over the keys and rose 
from his seat.. Ina moment he was looking 
into those relentless eyes whose searching 
look had so irritated him, . 

“ What do you mean by looking at me so?” 
he said, in an angry undertone. 
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Bertram Lynn’s straight black brows lifted 
a little 

“You are hére to be looked at, are you 
not?” he said, composedly. 

“Tam here to’be listened to,” said Leslie, 

“{ was listening to you,” said the other, 
very gravely. “That strain you played just 
now was magnificent; I think it must have 
been meant as a requiem for some lost soul.” 

“My own!” muttered Leslie. 

The face of the other was full of scorn. - 

“Your own? So I supposed. But I con- 
tess I didn’t think much about it or you,” he 
said, bitterly. “I was thinking of that girl 
at home dying of slow torture, every beauti- 
ful faculty of her nature turned into a sharp 
weapon that is forever wounding her peace; 
crashed by your shame, breaking her heart 
for lack of the love and tenderness that you 
should have given her; growing wretched and 
growing old, waiting and hoping for nothing 
but the death that shallend all. Your soul!” 

Guy Leslie’s heart was seared, but some- 
thing in those stinging tones cut down through 
the external indifference and probed him 
severely. He began to suffer and so also to 
grow angry. He started to go down to the 
supper-room. He would not suffer from re- 
morse, when forgetfulness was to be had so 
ewsily. But his own name spoken in low 
tones arrested him on the way. 

“ You shall tell me the whole story of this 
Guy Leslie,” said a low, sweet voice. 

“ It is the old story, Miss Verner—short and 
quickly told,” said Colonel Lynn. “The man 
was tempted of the devil and fell.” 

Miss Verner’s soft, bright eyes smiled. 
“ Without the intervention of a woman,” she 
said. 

Colonel Lynn’s face grew darker and graver. 

“Yes. The woman—it is the only one who 
ever cared for him—would have been’ his 
good angel—is so in spite ofhim.” 

“Do you mean his wife?” 

“No. I spoke of his daughter.” 

“She isa friend of yours, | am told,” said 
Miss Verner, quietly. 

Colonel Lynn started and reddened. He 
knew her keen eyes were searching his heart, 

“ Wont you tell me about her?” she asked. 

“What should I tell you?” said Colonel 
Lynn, with sudden vehemence. “Can’t you 
guess what her life must be? ‘You will un~ 
derstand it when I tell you that her father is 
her only living friend ; and yet it would be a 
thousand times better for her were he dead.” 

Something stirred uneasily behind the win- 
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dow drapery, but neither of them noticed it, 

“ Her only friend!” said Miss Verner, slowly 
and thoughtfully, ‘Then swiftly, and catehing | 
her breath at the words. “And you? You 
must be a lover, since you are not her friend,” 

Colonel Lynn’s face whitened, showing her 
that her rude question had gone home, Was 
it some sharp, bodily pain that made her face 
blanch so suddenly ? 

“You need not answer me,” she said, ina 
breath. “ You love her, but your pride keeps 
you from her, Now I should have thought—” 

“ What ?” he asked, curiously. 

“Only that Colonel Lynn would have been 
loyal to his better instincts. I beg your par- 
don for being wrong. You are all alike, 
But we are falling into absurd sentimentalities. 
May I trouble you to take me to Mrs. Mont- 
gomery? It is time I were saying good 
night,” she said, in her languid, graceful way. 

He took her across the room, and, having 
made his adieux, turned away; but looking 
back as he went, he caught one glance from 
the soft, bright eyes, saw the scorn die away, 
and the lovely blonde face grow tender. 

“Taken to task and rebuked by a world- 
ling,” he muttered, as he made his way out 
into the still, snowy night, 


“Tt would be a thousand times better if he 
were dead,” said Guy Leslie, over and over 
again to himself. There was a whirl in his 
brain, a strange confusion that he could not 
understand all around him. For hours he 
had been wandering about in the storm; he 
had lost his way he believed, though of that 
he was not quite sure. He had been terribly 
cold, but he was growing quite warm and 
comfortable now. It would be very easy to 
die now, without any more sin or pain. It 
would be better for, her, if he were dead, 
Whatever was doubtful or vague, that at least 


was clear and certain. Colonel Lynn had 
said it, and he loved the child—loved her with 
a selfish man’s love. But he did love her, 
and he would make her his wife, if only her 
father were dead. The poor child would 
never know want any more; never droop 
under heavy tasks ; never faint for love; never 
be sorrow/ul or lonely anymore, Tenderness, 
caresses, luxury, ease, were all waiting for 
her—if only he might die. Poor little. Mar- 
garet! A great wave of love rushed in on his 
heart and swept it clean of eyery selfishness, 

It was only to sit quietly here. Around 
him the snow was white and deep; the crowd- 
ing flakes falling fast and thick, falling faster 
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and thicker, would cover him from sight 
before dawn. Nobody would guess what foul 
thing lay hid under the pure white snow. 
The winds would sing his requiem. The cold, 
bright stars would look down all the long 
nights upon his lonely white grave. God 
would pardon, and little Margaret—sbe was 
always a tender-hearted little thing—would 


pity and forgive him; and it would be so much 
better for her if he were to die. Strange he 
had never guessed it before. But now he 
knew. And so he sat there quietly. The 
bitter, cruel, stinging, friendly cold was not 
80 hard to bear now. But death was slow in 


coming. Was it easy to sit there quietly? 
Once he heard muffled foot‘alls through the 
snow, a horseman galloped past. He almost 
cried out; it was so natural to do so. “ Jt is 
better for her that I should die,” he mur- 
mured, sleepily. 

And so sitting still, the snow, falling faster 
and thicker, hid him soon from sight, and only 
the stars shining down from their home in 
heaven knew where he lay. 

Little Margaret at home was wearing out 
the long night with watching. A hundred 
times her white, tearless face was laid against 
the window: pane; a hundred times her dark, 
sorrowful eyes searched the darkness. She 
watched the city lights go out one by one; 
she heard the wind sweeping hoarsely through 
the little pine grove by the house; she counted 
the hours as the clock in the neighboring 
steeple told them slowly. Still he did not 
come, and Margaret's heart ached with alarm. 
She shivered to think how cold it was. Then 
cheating herself with the hope that it could 
not be long now, she put fresh wood on the 
fire and set a light in the window to guide 
him home. Still he did not come; and the 
girl walked the floor, crying, not knowing 
that he would never come any more; never 
guessing that her love, and shame, and care, 
and sorrow, were hid under the winter snow. 
A hand on the door startled her. 

“ He is come at last, thank God!” was her 
swift thought. But,no! The proud, straight 
figure that stood erect before her was not the 
one she had looked for so long. The cloak 
dropped from his shoulders, the slouching cap 
was thrown aside. “ Margaret!” 

She gave alittlecry. “O, Bertram Lynn!” 

He came a step nearer, caught both her 
hands in his, and looked at her a moment— 
noting the pallor of the lovely, childish face, 
the sorrowful drooping of the sweet mouth, 
the dimness of the dark eyes heavy with un- 
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shed tears. He dropped her hands with an 
impatient, anguished exclamation. 
“OQ Margaret dear,can you ever forgive me ?” 
“ Forgive you !” she said, as one bewildered. 
“ Forgive me,dear! I wentaway from you, 
without ever telling you that I loved you. 


But 1 come back to you humbly, 80 humbly, 


dear, praying only that my shameful pride 
may be forgiven,” he said, brokenly. 

She looked up at him, searching his face 
with her wistful eyes. A face with power in 
it—keenness and sagacity in the deep-set eyes, 
resolution in the straight, thinly-cut lips—not 


the face of a Sir Launcelot, or of any chival- 
rous knight who would give the world for 
love, counting it well lost. Only a man with 
grave faults, perhaps—a little hardened on 
the surface— but tender and true at the heart’s 
core. Not one to give up pride and ambition 


without @ sharp struggle; but such a man as, 
after all, women love best. And so Margaret, 
looking into the face dearest in the world to 
her, drooped at last to his arms,and sobbed 
out her love and joy upon his shoulder. 

“Poor little girl!” he said, by-and-by, 
caressing her shining hair. “I shall make 
her life so bright that she will forget how 
dark and lonely the past has been. “And I 
shall help her bear her burden so that it will 
be very light to her.” 

She looked up, her happy thankfulness 
shining in her eyes; not forgetting her father 
in her new-found joy, thinking how more 
tenderly than ever she would fold him in her 
love, and seek to win him back—never know- 
ing that the winds were sighing around him, 
that the friendly snow was hastening tenderly 
to cover him from sight. 

But the hours went, and he did not come. 
They lengthened into days, and then they 
were seeking him far and eagerly, Bertram 
Lyno never dreaming that his stinging words 
had cut so deeply, yet full of pity. 

But when just at the close of a short win- 
try day they brought him home and laid him 
in the quaint room where was the grand 
piano, that had responded to his touch so many 
times, where the things he had loved in purer 
days lay all about him, Margaret stole in, 
calined, softened, reconciled, in the mute, 
strange presence. Her burden and sorrow 
were safe in God’s care; and for the first time 
in weary years she might lie down to sleep 
and not fear to wake and cry out in wild 
affright because of him. And the peaceful 
years were never marred by any dream of the 
sacrifice that had crowned his wasted life. 
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FAITHFUL FOREVER. 


BY MISS L. A. BEALE. 


“Now, Billie, do wrop yourself up. You 
are the carelessest cretur I ever seen in my 
life, goin’ on a five-mile ride sech a night as 
this, without tyin’ up your ears. Do speak 
to her, father. She’ll get her death.” 

Poor Mrs, Lamb always appealed to the 


paternal head lor any exercise of authority. 
She could do the coaxing aud pleading, but 
she never presumed to issue a command. 

. “ Here’s a brick to put to your feet, and 
another for your hands. You'll freeze, I 
tell ye.” 

“ Don’t be so fussy, mother, I'm younger 
than you are, and don’t mind the cold, It 
isn’t very cold, is it, Paul?” 

“Not very. And I wouldn’t let her freeze, 
Mrs. Lamb—there's plenty of robes,” said the 
young man, turning round, walking to the 
window and back again in an impatient 
manner, a8 ifhe could not walt to have the 
pretty, beautiful young girl close by his side 
in the old-fashioned sleigh. 

“O, I aint afraid but you'll take good keer 
of her, I wouldn’t trust her with anybody else, 
Paul, she’s such a fly-away.” 

The young man blushed a little with pleased 
modesty at this compliment, and stammered 
some indistinct reply, which was cut short by 
Ellen’s “ all ready, Paul.” 

‘He tucked in the robes with a proud dignity, 
about her, jumped in on the other side, and 
the bells jingled to those familiar rhymes of 
Poe, while Mra, Lamb interposed a shrill 
solo, “ Du wrop up warm when you come 
back, wont you ?” 

It was a clear, frosty night in January; the 
steel runners creaked over the smooth frozen 
track, a million stars looked down on them 
from the dark blue heaven, like the eyes of 
angels, and the aurora borealis shot up its 
phantom fires from the altars of departed 
heroes. 

It was a fit and holy night for that love 
which was so newly born to these hearts. So 
silently it had come that they had not been 
aware of its footsteps, until its presence be- 
came manifest, amid these calm and beautiful 
scenes of natare’s holy night. 

It drew them closer, each to each, it thrilled 
their pulses to a warmer glow, and the eyes 
that looked into each other, in the twilight of 

28 


the stars and the aurora, were deeper and 


tenderer than ever before. There was no 
need of vows and explanations, for there was 
no deceit and coquetry. If he put his arm 
about her and drew her close to his heart, it 


was as if he said, “I love you above all 
others,” 

She knew he was true and noble, and this 
was what he meant. And when her lovely 
form yielded like the willows to his embrace, 
in a new and rapturous joy, it was to say, 
thus silently, “I give myself to you.” 

After a long, delicious silence, he murmured 
low, kissing her responsive lips: 

“And you will some time be my wife, Ellie ?” 

“If you wish it, Paul.” 

“You know I do. O my darling!” He 
said it with that deep and thrilling tenderness 
which was the exhalation of a long-suppressed 
adoration, a solema assumption of new and 
sweeter cares, 

They never knew how the time sped, they 
thought it had been but a minute when they 
drove up to the small country school-house 
in the woods, where they had come to 
singing-school, 

Coming into the bustle and turmoil of such 
a hubbub as can be got ap nowhere in tue 
world but at a country singing-school, all 
this strange new joy seemed like a dream to 
the wondering Ellen, until her lover came in 
from “putting up” his horse in the rude 
shed, and smiled upon her; then blushing 
rosily, and drooping her tender eyes, she 
knew it was all a living blessed reality, And 
the rat-tat-tat of the master’s pencil on the desk | 
the subsiding behind tallow candles of rosy 
faces, the rustle of books, the harsh, discordant 
sounding of the scale, the awkward and ex- 
cruciating efforts of beating time, all were 
bathed in a golden effulgence of paradise, and 
seemed touched with a heavenly halo to 
Ellen, while the harsh and discordant “ do, 
re, mi,” melted into seraphic harmonies. 

She sang a little, but listened more for his 
voice, and answered the questions of her 
friends as though she heard them not. 

When it was over, her heart beat wildly 
with fear and joy—for she knew how sweet 
would be that homeward ride, with his arm 
about her, as never before, 
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Alas! It was a lonely road, where a few 
farmers passed in the daytime. with their 
grain and potatoes to market. They were 
alone now, and he could lay down the reins 
and fold both arms about his darling, “to keep 
her warm,” of course laying his cheek against 
her fair brow, and now and then kissing the 
full crimson lips. 

_A fox sprang from the thicket and ran 
across the path. The horse was gentle and 
brave, but so unused to foxes that he took 
fright and, dashing against a stump, threw 
the lovers violently on the ground. 

Paul Burns gave a groan, and crawled 
feebly to where Ellen was gathering herself 
up from the robes. 

“Are you hurt, darling—are you hurt ?” 

“O no, Paul, but the horse is running 
away.” She laughed. “We will have to 
walk home. Five miles.” ; 

“O my poor Ellie!” with a world of agony 
in his voice. 

“What, Paul! Paul! What is it?” 

“ My leg is broken! The night is growing 
colder !” 

“Paul!” What a shriek of agony, love 
and fear. 

“And the horse is gone ; O Paul,you will die!” 

“ Be brave,’be patient and calm, my girl. 
Let us think a moment.” 

But the agony was too much for him, and 
he fainted on the snow, and the night was 
getting colder, and the northern fires leaped 
and danced like fiends in ecstasy. 

Then the heroism of the woman came forth 
and made her strong. She drew the robes 
which had fallen out with them, to the un- 
conscious sufferer, and wrapped them warmly 
about him, bathing his brow with snow, till 
he revived. 

“There is but one thing to do, Paul. I 
must go for help.” 

“O, Heaven help us!” he prayed. “I dare 
not have you go; you will perish with cold. 
There are wolves, Ellie.” 

“They will devour you, rather than me.” 
Her heart grew sick with fear again. “ But 
you will die here. Good-by!” And pressing 
one agonizing kiss upon his lips she fied 
away like a deer. 

Lees than halfan hour found her panting 
and quivering in her mother’s arms, while 
her father and brother went to the rescue. 

They heard the howl of the wolves, and 
drove their horse to a foam. But they found 
Paul Barns safely wrapped in the warm robes, 
unconscious of his troubles. 
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They took him to his own home, and sum- 
moned a surgeon who lived another five 
miles away, and by morning the fractured 
limb was duly splintered and bandaged. 

Ellen went in the morning to see him. 
His mother did not leave him long enough 
for one low-breathed endearing word, and 
they could only read in each other’s eyes the 
tenderness they might not speak. 

The next day she wanted to go again. 

“It don’t look well, for a young girl like 
you to go every single day to see a young 
man. Folks will talk. “Let Ed go.” 

“ But, mother, he is so lonely. He will 
expect me. Indeed I ought to go.” 

The quick eye of the mother saw the new 
dignity of ripened womanhood in her 
daughter’s crimsoned face. She saw that 
another love than hers had come into her 
life. She felt a jealous pang; but she thought 
of her own girlhood, and her voice grew 
tender. 

“ Well, Ellen, if ye think it’s yer dooty, I 
haint got nothing to say, I don’t want ter 
stand in the way of yer dooty. But if Paul 
has a right, of course it aint for me to 
interfere.” 

“T think I ought to go.” 

Every day she sat an hour beside him, 
reading or talking cheerfully. He was very 
long in getting well. The surgeon called in 
an older physician, who said he would come 
again. 

Paul went about on crutches two or three 
weeks, but sfill the limb was painful. Again 
the two surgeons consulted together. 

Very gently they broke it to him. There 
was no help. Crippled for life! He bore it 
well—like a hero. He only cared for Ellen. 

She came in with her hands full of early 
violets, herself as bright and fresh and cheery 
as the spring morning. 

“ They are the very first that have blossom- 
ed, Paul. I went almost up to that dreadful 
place where we got our fall last winter. 
Aren’t they delicious?” She was filling a 
little vase with her treasures, when his silence 
oppressed her, and looking up she saw he was 
in trouble. 

“Are you ill, Paul? Don’t be gloomy. 
You are almost well, dear. Lean on me, and 
go out of doors. The birds are singing 80 
sweetly ; they will cheer you up, if I can’t.” 

“T am too sad to be comforted just now, 
Ellie.” 

“O, what is it, Paul?” 

“ What should you say if you knew I would 
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never walk again, Ellie? Only hobble about 
on these crutches?” 

“0, don’t be so desponding, dear Paul, I 
can see every day that you improve.” 

“It is too true, darling.” 

“© Paul! Poor Paul!” 

“ Of course, Ellie, I cannot be so base and 
cruel as to wish to link your lot with my 
misfortunes. In brighter days, you promised 
to be my wife, Now it can never be.” 

“What do you mean, Paul? Will you 
drive me from you ?” 

“No, sweet. Your pity keeps you by me. 
But by-and-by these ties will become irksome. 
Let me give you up now, while I can.” — 

“Paul, I will never leave you. You shall 
not send me away. If I forsake you now, I 
should expect God to forsake me in the day 
of my trouble.” 

So it was settled, Paul went to his books, 
and soon went to college, where he wrote 
frequent and loving letters to his betrothed, 
at home in her father’s gardens. 


“Du tell now, father! Why, it sounds 
like a story book, don’t it? Your sister Liza’s 
husband been to California and got—how 
many thousand dollars ?” 

“Five hundred thousand, and living on 
Fifth Avenue!” 

“Fifth Avenue! That’s a great place, aint 
it? Goodness gracious! It’s in London, 
aint it, father ?” 

“New York, New York, Betsy. You are 
80 flustered you’ve forgot e’ena’most all you 
ever knew, haint you? The New York 
aristocracy live on Fifth Avenue, and think 
they are too nice for the rest of the world to 
look at. Cousin Josh Billings went to a ball 
or a sworry, one night, and he thought he 
was in heaven. You couldn’t tech him with 
a forty foot pole for more’n two years arter. 
But I don’t spose Liza’s folks are any better 
than we be. They haint no better, nor no 
worse, mebbe.” 

This was a long speech for “ father” Lamb 
to make. 

“1 don’t spose they are any happier than 
we are, father, do you? Bad servants is nigh 
about as bad as spiled pickles, soft butter, 
sloppy soap, and what with dressin’ and 
shoppin’, and bein’ up nights to the opery’ 
and all that. I don’t believe ‘they také any 
more ‘comfort in the long run.” 

“But I haint told you all, mother. Liza 
wants us to send Ellie to be eddicated, she 
says. They haint got no children o’ their 
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own, and she'll do well by her. How old is 
Ellie ?” 

“ Sixteen !” 

“Where is she ?” 

“ Up stairs, writing to Paul.” 

“Poor Paul! It’s hard for Ellie to be tied 
to him—hard for both on ’em. P’raps we 
better let her go—who knows.” 

And so the curse of gold cast its blighting 
shadow far into the peaceful home of content 
and love. Verily the love of it is the root of 
evil. 


“TI like geranium leaves the best for my 
hair, auntie ?” 

“No matter what you like, dear, yon must 
consult fashion and taste. Wilson, make her 
curls very abundant, and put on this pearl 
coronet. Half the girls will die of envy over 
your hair, it is so plainly your own. And 
your arms and neck are superb for lace. I’m 
glad your dress is cut off from the shoulders.” 

“But I don’t like it so very low, Aunt 
Eliza. Can I not keep on my opera cape ?” 

“Why, child! You wouldn’t cover up such 
neck and arms! Don’t think of it. I'm glad 
you waltz so well. And your complexion is 
so natural, No one could mistake it for 
rouge. Make the curls a little longer, Wilson, 
and leave one beside her face, Camberwell 
will be there to-night. He has just come 
from China, with a mint of money—here’s the 
brooch—and is in pursuit of a wife. Who 
knows—” 

She conld not tell her fashionable aunt 
that she was betrothed to a poor country 
student—crippled for life. In the atmosphere 
of Fifth Avenue, all fresh sweet blossoms 
petrified. “The country” was an unknown 
waste inhabited by barbarians, with different 
language, customs, habits of life, senses and 
dress. A geographical idea, of no importance 
to the “ world.” The country was sneered at, 
satirized and caricatured, till poor Ellie 
would sooner dare to own she was of African 
descent, than that she came from the country. 

Camberwell was charmed with her statu- 
esque beauty, her fresh beauty of form and 
feature. What was it if his inner life was 
loathsome and corrupt, that his gaze was de- 
filement to the pure woodland blossom—the 
outside of the sepulchre was whitened and 
polished, and garnished with a million of 
dollars! 

He bad amassed a fortune, and, wearied of 
his foreign life, came home'to set up an 
establishment, and was now looking about 
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him for the most elegant and beautiful girl 
in the world, wherewith to adorn said 
establishment. 

He was assiduous in his attentions to Ellie 
—dancing with her as often as etiquette 
would permit, taking her down to supper, 
and talking with her, to the envy and chagrin 
of all the plainer belles of the ball. 

Ellie was ardent and enthusiastic, doted on 
dancing and music, and began to feel the 
need of all this luxury, and pleasure, and 
flattery. Home seemed plain and dull, and 
even Paul grew tiresome and stupid amid the 
glamour and excitement of wealth and fashion. 

The season was nearly over, half a dozen 
had proposed to her, and finally Camberwell 
pompously laid himself at her feet—figura- 
tively. 

At this time, she received a letter from 
Paul, with such words as these: 

“And now, my darling, I see your heart 
has found new pleasures and wants I cannot 
satisfy. You were too young to know your 


own wishes when we parted. Let no sense 
of duty bind you to me. Be free, as though 
we never met, for I could not take you unless 
you could find no happiness without me.” 


She replied: 

“Dear Paul, I am all, all unworthy of you. 
Since I learned you were to be a minister, I 
have felt that I could not be such a wife as 
you should have. Iam very wretched, but I 
would not make us both unhappy by giving 
you an unworthy companion for your labors. 
Forgive and forget me, dear Paul.” 

He knew what all this meant. He knew 
the frail heart better than she knew it herself, 
He grew grave and old, and applied him- 
self to his studies. He was notsurprised when 
Ellie became Mrs. Camberwell. 

Ignorant of sin and baseness, she did not 
dream that her husband could be vile, and 
deceitful, and profligate. Soin her innocent 
ignorance, she was for a while comparatively 
happy. 

The bridal dresses, parties, visits, travelling, 
all were flattering to her impulsive nature. 
She was very gay. She could not bear quiet. 

Alas! alas! when the young heart shrinks 
from quiet meditation. . 

It came upon her by degrees, when she 
was at last settled at the head of her Fifth 
Avenue mansion. At first she felt that she 
was cut off from her own home. It was a 
cruel wound to know that she could not visit 
her own parents, or have them come to her 
home. And very soon her husband began 
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to growl about bad management in household 
affairs, and demand that his house should be 
like others, and his wife, reared amid the 
rural scenes of nature, should not be wanting 
in all the arts of high-born city dames. 

At last the final blow fell on her—worse 


‘than death! She woke to learn that to her 


husband marriage vows were only the 
social magnet around which to gather a wife 
and children, but no sacred and tender 
thoughts ever came into his life. She saw 
him smile on other women, as he once did on 
her, and once, hidden by the foliage of a 
luxuriant ivy, she heard him use passionate 
and endearing words to a pink and white 
blue-eyed creature, who readily consented to 
be at home on the next evening, and hoped 
his wife wouldn’t think it was any harm— 
and she saw—ay, saw her folded in his vile 
embrace. 

She had been weak and sinful, and this was 
her punishment, She went away in tlie night 
to her father’s house, a faded, broken-hearted 


When Camberwell read the note wh:ch told 
the cause of her flight, he started, with horrid 
imprecations, to follow her. 

You remember the day—and it seems as 
though one must sometimes believe in instant 
retribution—the telegraph shuddered with 
news of a terrible railroad catastrophe. 
Camberwell was killed instantly. 

Dead black were her widows weeds, but a 
heavier woe than bereavement was on the 
heart of Ellen Camberwell. 

Three years passed away, but she rarely 
smiled. Her mother’s hair grew gray with 
grieving for her grief. She sometimes walked 
in the garden, and sometimes went up to the 
rude church. She had wealth, but it pur- 
chased no peace. 

On May-day she went out into the sun- 
shine, and wandered on and on, until she sat 
down in the forest by the spot where she met 
her first sorrow on that happy and fearful 
night. Tears came to comfort her, and as 
she grew calm, and stooped to pluck a hand- 
ful of wild flowers, she found a pocket diary 

name appeared, but a folded bit of paper 
contained a ringlet of hair, and a few faded 
violets, and upon it was traced the name of 
“Ellen.” It had not lain there long, for no 
rains had soiled it. Looking further, upon a 
late date was written. 

“Ellen, Ellen! May God forgive this mad- 
dening idolatry—but O, it has its daily dread- 
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ful punishment. Earthly love is strong, and 
he will pity this passion. God bless her, and 
may she find the happiness I may never 
know.” 

She knew it was Paul’s. She did not know 
he was at home. She had never seen him 
since her marriage ; now she heard his halting 
step approaching. She did not move, but 
sat listlessly with the book in her hand. 

He lifted his hat, and said, “I returned for 
my diary. You have found it—I thank you, 
madam.” 

His manner was gracious and subdued. 
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No wonder he did not recognize in this pale, 
wasted woman the rosy companion of his 
boyhood. 

“Yes, Paul, I have found it.” Her voice 
was dreary; she scarcely raised her eyes; 
but that voice—it woke all his torpid pulses. 
Human love was too strong for human resist- 
ance, One mutual impulse had brought them 
to this spot, and the old, old impulses woke to 
newness of joy, and some of the sweetness of 
that sleigh-ride was renewed again amid the 
incense of opening violets and silvery sun- 
shine. 


THE year 1224 was a memorable one for 
the South of France. The increase of the 
Albigenses, both in numbers and authority, 
had so alarmed the Romish Church,that strin- 
gent measures had been set on foot for the 
extirpation of the heresy. The pope had ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to stir up the 
great feudatories of Europe to a crusade 
against the recusants, and in the councils of 
the successor of St. Peter it was decreed that 
no mercy was to be shown to the Albigenses. 
It was declared the solemn duty of all 
“ Christians,” to lend their aid in exterminat- 
ing not only heresy but heretics. The doom- 
ed race were pronounced enemies both of 
God and man, and whole communities were 
devoted to destruction. How well these ten- 
der injunctions of the Church of Rome were 
obeyed, the history of the fearful crusade 
under Simon de Montfort will show. 

Among the measures provided for the 
searching out of heresy, were some which 
were very searching indeed. The clergy 
were authorized to require individuals, or 
even whole communities, to swear that they 
knew nothing of heresy or heretics, and that 
they would not screen any one so affected, by 
reason of relationship or affection, but would 
promptly reveal such persons to the inquisi- 
tors appointed for that purpose. Those who 
refused to take this oath were to be deemed 
guilty of heresy themselves, and punished ac- 
cordingly. As may be supposed, this was a 
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A TALE OF THE ALBIGENSES. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JB. 


severe test, and a sure means of detecting 
those who entertained the proper regard for 

an oath. The result of these harsh measures 

was that the persecuted people rebelled, but 

only to be crushed, as the pope arrayed 

against them the combined might of Europe. 

All the horrors of this unhappy struggle are 

not known, but the record, imperfect as it is, 

is sad and thrilling. 

It was during the year 1223, that there 
came to the village of W——, not far from 
the borders of the county of Foix,a young 
orphan girl. She had just lost her only sur- 
viving parent, her father—her mother having 
died years before—and was now alone in the 
world. Her father had been a forester in the 
service of the old Count of Foix, and had been 
one of his most trusted vassals. Now, how- 
ever, she had lost him, and she had come to 
W——, where a distant relative lived, to earn 
her living. This she was soon enabled to do, 
as no one in the village excelled her as a 
skillful needle-woman; and in those days it 
was by no means an unprofitable craft. She 
won many friends, not only by her beauty 
and grace, but also by her rare loveliness and 
sweetness of disposition. She was always 
cheerful and happy, and many were the kind 
and gentle deeds which she performed so 
quietly and modestly that but few knew of 
them. And so it came about that no one in 
the village was more universally beloved than 
Marie. 
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Yes, many loved her, but none with so 
‘much truth and sincerity as Gaston, the smith 
of the village. He was alarge, brawny young 
fellow, with a hard, cold face, and by no 
means a beauty at that. Indeed he was not 
very much liked in the village. He was stern 
and silent, and rarely had much to say to any 
one. He worked early and late at his trade, 
and kept to himself almost entirely. He was 
not a very regular attendant upon mass, or 
any of the church services, and therefore did 
not stand in very good estimation with the 
clergy. But he was too good a workman for 
any one to think of getting him away from 
. the village. The fame of his skill had spread 
far and near, and once the Count of Toulouse 
had even gone so far as to send his favorite 
horse to W——, to be shod by Gaston, as he 
had heard that no other man in France could 
do the work so well. And, after all, it was 
not their business if Gaston chose to be stern 
and cold, and to keep to himself. He had 
never harmed them, but on the contrary was 
scrupulously although coldly polite to every 
one. He was also very well to do in worldly 
matters, for by his frugal and steady habits 
he had managed to save a considerable por- 
tion of his large earnings. The truth was, 
that Gaston was a man far above his position. 
He had a strong and vigorous intellect, and 
had managed to secure,even in that dark 
day, a considerable share of knowledge. He 
was a proud man, and he chafed and fretted 
to be tied down to his humble smithy. But 
he knew that there was no way open to him 
by which he could rise higher, except the 
church, and rather than become a monk he 
would die. He had long ago determined to 
work steadily at his trade, and save as much 
as possible from his earnings, and when he 
had amassed a large sum, to leave W——, and 
go to some of the great cities of which he had 
heard, and there live more in accordance 
with his desires, But his plans seemed scat- 
tered to the winds when Marie crossed his 
path, illumining it with her wondrous beauty. 
From the first he loved her, and with a love 
such as no one but himself could feel. It was 
a deep, powerful passion, which seemed to 
absorb his very existence. Gaston had kept 
himself so apart from the little world in which 
he moved that he was but poorly informed in 
its ways and requirements. He did not know 
with what barriers and restraints young 
maidens were hemmed in, and how much 
wooing it required to win their stubborn 
hearts. He only knew that his love for Marie 
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was more powerful than any other emotion 
he had ever known; and he could not com- 
prehend why there should be any possibility 
of her not loving him. 

Marie was living with a distant relative, a 
cousin, on her mother’s side. She was of 
great assistance to this relative, who was a 
widow, old and childless, and the earnings of 
her needle proved in the end the chief support 
of both of them. Gaston had been pointed 
out to her, by her relative, and described to 
her in no very complimentary terms, for old 
Elise had conceived a strong prejudice against 
the young man—I call him a young man, for 
he was only thirty. The coldness and stern- 
ness of Gaston seemed to Marie to confirm 
what she had heard of him, and while she did 
not dislike him, she had for him a feeling of 
dread. He seemed to her a man to be feared, 
rather than trfisted. I cannot say what 
would have been her feelings had she known 
the deep and devoted love which Gaston bore 
her; but she was in utter ignorance of it, and 
he was the very last man in the village she 
would have thought of loving. When she 
had been in the village a few months she met 
him at a festival, and there had her first op- 
portunity of seeing for herself if what she had 
heard of him was true. She was agreeably 
disappointed in some respects; but still could 
only regard him with a feeling of dread. She 


‘shrank from him when he approached her, 


and was restless and uneasy until he left her. 

After this, Gaston went several times to the 
cottage to see her. He always met with a 
cold reception from old Elise, but he cared 
little for that. Marie was always polite and 
kind; yet there was a shrinking and restless- 
ness in her manner, that was not slow in con- 
vincing him that she would be happier out of 
his sight. It was a hard thing for Gaston to 
learn this, for he had hoped that she loved 
him. Yet he could not deny himself the 
pleasure of being with her, of hearing her 
speak, and of gazing on her matchless beauty. 
In spite of his knowledge that she did not 
love him, this was a great happiness to him; 
so great, that when he left her presence it 
seemed to him as though the sun kad stopped 
shining and all the world was wrapped in 
darkness, 

One day, Marie had gone to the castle of 
the Lord of ——, who was the chief dignitary 
in that section of the country. The castle 
was situated among a range of rocky hills 
that skirted the edge of the domain of the 
Count of Foix, and was distant from W-—— 
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about eight miles. It was a clear, pleasant 
day, and the air was mild and balmy. Marie 
had been given some fine needle-work to do 
for the Lady of ——, and was now on her way 
to carry it home, having finished it. Though 
the way was long, she did not mind. it, for her 
heart was joyful and her step light. She 
reached the castle in good time, delivered her 
work, received her wages and a compliment 
from the lady, and set out on her return. It 
was nearly dark when she came within a 
couple of miles of the village, and to her sur- 
prise and alarm she saw a man coming rapidly 
across the open country towards her. She 
quickened her pace, but he guined on her, 
and soon came up with her. To her relief 
she found that it was Gaston. Though she 
feared him, she was not sorry to see him, for 
she had supposed that the man was one of the 
retainers of the castle, who had perhaps fol- 
lowed her for the purpose of robbing her. 

“Why do you always seek to shun me, 
Marie?” said Gaston,as he walked by her 
side, with his eyes cast down on the ground. 

“DolIshun you?” asked Marie, without 
looking at him. “Dol not always see you 
when you come to the cottage ?” 

“Yes,” said Gaston, “ but when I am with 
you, you seem to wish me away. You seem 
afraid of me—1 would not harm you—I would 
lay down my life to protect you from 
harm.” 

Marie looked at him in surprise, for his 
tone was sad, She turned crimson as she 
looked into his eyes, for she read there all the 
love that he wished to tell her of. She had 
never dreamed before that Gaston loved her ; 
but now she could not doubt it, and the 
knowledge came so suddenly that it staggered 
her. She could only drop her eyes, and 
murmur gently: 

“Iam sorry if I have pained you, Gaston.” 

Somehow it seemed that she could not be 
afraid of him now. She felt that such love as 
she read in his eyes could be only a safe- 
guard, a protection to her, and she believed 
that Gaston had spoken the truth when he 
said he would lay down his life to protect her 
from harm. Still she could not love him. 

“You have pained me, Marie,” he said, 
slowly, “and pained me more than you can 
imagine. You have no doubt shared the dis- 

like which every one here bears for me.” 

“No, Gaston,” she said, quickly, “I have 
never disliked you. I was simply afraid of 
you. You are so cold, so stern, that 1 had a 
feeling of dread for you.” 
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“And now, Marie,” said Gaston, eagerly, 
“do you fear me now?” 

“No, I trust you now,” she said, with a 
smile. 


“T have tried not to be stern or cold with 
you,” he said, hastily. “I cannot mingle with 
the people of the village; I know that I am 
above them, and I hold myself aloof from 
them; but with you Iam different. I am a 
lonely man, Marie, and I have many trials. 
Ihave no home. There is not a ‘soul in the 
world that cares for me, and until you came 
here, I cared for no one. When I saw you it 
seemed that a new life had opened to me, and 
that all that had hitherto been dark to me 
was bright and cheering. From the first 
time I saw you, I have loved you, and now 
my heart is so full of love for you that I can- 
not find words strong enough to tell you what 
I feel. Now I cannot keep silent any longer. 
I must know to-night what is in store for 
me. Will you tell me, Marie, if you love me, 
if you can ever love me?” 

“No, Gaston,” said Marie, sadly, “ I do not 

love you. I have never seen you until now 
in your true character, and I do not love 
goa?’ 
“I was prepared for this,” he said, calmly. 
“T did not dare to think that I could win 
your love; but if I might hope that at some 
future day you would love me.” 

“Do not hope it, Gaston,” shé exclaimed, 
quickly. “I cannot give you the least hope. 
We are not suited to each other, and you 
have given your love in vain. I wish it could 
be different, for it pains me,O so deeply, to 
tell you this; bat I cannot love you as you 
deserve, and I cannot give you the least 
hope.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Gaston, “I will hope. 
I feel that a love like mine, so strong, so pure, 
so lasting, must at sometime gain its reward. 
Until then, Marie, I will wait patiently. For 
the present let me be your friend, your true 
and devoted friend.” 

Marie’s tears fell fast as they walked home 
through the gathering darkness, and in the 
gentle and tender man who. walked silently 
by her side, no one would have recognized 
the proud and haughty Gaston of a few hours 
before. They parted at the cottage-gate. 
Gaston held her hand silently for a few mo- 
ments, and then suddenly clasping her in his 
arms, pressed her to his bosom with a force 

that almost suffocated her, and then as sud- 
denly released her, and hurried away. 
After this, he came frequently to the cot- 
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tage, and Marie soon learned to look forward 
to his visits with pleasure. She no longer 
feared or dreaded him, for she had come to 
look upon him as her best friend. She saw 
how greatly she had misunderstood and 
wronged him, and her generous nature sought 
to make atonement by replacing her former 
aversion by a warmer feeling than was con- 
sistent with pure friendship. Still Marie 
thonght she did not love him. She could 
not yet consent to be his wife; but now her 
reason was that she was not worthy of hinm— 
a very dangerous feeling for a young woman 
who is trying to keep from loving a man, for 
it almost always ends in an entire change of 
opinions. Had she looked more searchingly 
into her heart she would have found there a 
deep and true love—the very love for which 
Gaston longed so ardently; but as it was, she 
did not know the true state of her heart, and 
it only wanted something sufficiently power- 
ful to show it to her—and this was not long 
delayed. 

Six months had passed since Gaston had 
told her of his love for her, and one evening 
about twilight he chanced to meet her again, 
returning from the castle. She received him 
this time with a smile, and asked him where 
he had been. 

“T have been down to look after a horse 
that fell to-day and broke his leg. I wish he 
had managed to break his rider’s neck at the 
same time.” 

“Why, Gaston? What has he done to 
you ?” 

“ Nothing, as yet,” replied her companion ; 
“but he may do much. It seems that our 
meddling priest, Father Lapierre, has taken 
it into his head that the village is affected 
with heresy, because of its nearness to the 
county of Foix. Sometime ago he sent to 
the bishop, at Toulouse, to know what he 
must do, and to-day a messenger came with 
orders to him to administer to all suspected 
parties, and if necessary to the whole village, 
the oath prescribed by the pope for such cases. 
It requires every one to swear that he or she 
is a faithful member of the Catholic church, 
and that he will do his best to expose all 
whom he may know to be affected with the 

heresy of the Albigenses.” 

“And if one refuses to take this oath, Gas- 
ton?” inquired Marie, who had grown very 
pale. 


“Then one is to be treated as a heretic, and 
punished as such. The man who came down 
from Toulouse to-day has power to punish in 
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this matter. I fear he will be very severe. 
Are you prepared to take this oath, Marie?” 

“ No, Gaston,” said Marie, in a low, trem- 
bling tone, “You know I came from the 
county of Foix. I am a heretic, as you call 
it. Is there no escape for me ?” 

“T thought as much,” said Gaston, “ for I 
have noticed your absence from the mass and 
vespers—more especially from confession. 
Father Lapierre has noticed it, too, I fear. 
The oath is to be administered to-morrow. 
If you could only be away from the village.” 

“ That I can do,” said Marie, quickly, “ for 
as I left the castle the lady charged me to 
return early to-morrow. But what will you 
do?” 

“T am a Catholic, you know,” said Gaston, 
with a grim smile, “though from my heart I 
hate these cursed monks, and their shameful 
persecutions. I can take the first part of the 
oath, but to swear to expose any one whom I 
know to be one of the proscribed creed, would 
be to swear to betray you, and that I will 
never do. Never fear me. I will get out of 
the village in some way.” 

The next day Father Lapierre, who had 
charge of the village church, summoned all 
the people to the sacred edifice, and informed 
them that he had good reason to believe that 
there were heretics in their midst, and that 
he had received authority to proceed against 
them. He then administered the oath sep- 
arately to each one, and noticed that all of 
the villagers were present save Gaston and 
Marie. Old Elise accounted for the absence 
of Marie, when questioned by the priest, by 
saying that she had been sent for by the lady 
of the castle, and had not heard of the inten- 
tion of the good father. The priest smiled 
grimly, and said he would see Marie, and ad- 
minister the oath to her when she returned. 
No one could tell where Gaston had gone, 
and no one could account for his absence. 

Father Lapierre was a coarse, brutal man, 
in spite of his sacred calling, and he hated the 
two young people with all the intensity of 
his nature. They never came to the mass, 
never to confession, and did not seem to pay 
him the respect and reverence he thought his 
due. A great deal of this was the result of 
his imagination, but, nevertheless, he believed 
it, and he hated them for it. His object in 
wishing to administer the test oath to the 
villagers was to try to bring Gaston and 
Marie into trouble, for he began to believe 
that they were tinctured with the Albigensian 
heresy. Their absence from the village only 
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served to confirm this suspicion, and he 
determined to give them no rest. 

Late in the afternoon Gaston returned to 
the village, and on the way to his forge stop- 
ped to ask a neighbor the result of the swear- 
ing process in the morning. The man told 
him all that had happened, and added,“ Father 
Lapierre was angry at your being absent, 
Gaston. Every one was present but you and 
Marie, and the good father said he would seek 
you both on your return, and administer the 
oath.” 


Gaston went on to his forge, thinking how 
he might save Marie the necessity of being 
required to take the dreaded oath. He knew 
she was too truthful to subscribe to it, and he 
feared for the result. He had not been in his 
forge ten minutes whet Father Lapierre ap- 
peared. He carried with him a copy of the 
gospels, on which he asked Gaston to repeat 
the oath. This the young man positively re- 
fused to do, alleging that it mattered little to 
him who were heretics and who were not, as 
it was as much as he could do to secure his 
own salvation; and more than this, he would 
never swear to bring a fellow-creature into 
trouble. 

“You know the penalty for refusing the 
oath, my son,” said the priest, while his cold 
eyes glittered maliciously. “ You will be ac- 
cused of heresy yourself, and punished for it, 
if you refuse it.” 

“You have my answer, father,” said Gas- 
ton, quietly. 

“ Then, in the name of tae Holy Inquisition, 
I declare you my prisoner,” exclaimed the 
priest, triumphantly; “ and on pain of eternal 
damnation I command you not to stir from 
this spot until I return, when I will bring 
with me a force sufficient to take you into 
custody.” 

He moved towards the door of the forge, 
when Gaston stopped him. 


“Father Lapierre,” he said, sternly, “ if you . 


think I am foolish enough to place myself in 
your power you are mistaken. So far from 
being your prisoner, I have you in my power. 
Attempt to move one foot from here, or raise 
your voice to call for assistance, and by the 
heaven above us, 1’ll strike you dead with this 
hammer.” 

As he spoke, Gaston swung on high with 
his powerful arm, the huge sledge hammer 
with as much ease as if it had been a toy. 
The priest turned pale with fear, for with all 
his bigotry and cruelty Father Lapierre was 
acoward. “Now,” continued Gaston, “re- 


main where you are for an hour. Then you 
may go where you please. Attempt to stir 
before then, and you will see some of the 
horrors you are so fond of visiting upon 
others.” 

Gaston gave the hammer another whirl, 
and the terrified and astonished priest slunk 
away into a remote corner of the forge, and 
stood glaring at him in impotent rage. Cast- 
ing a meaning glance at him, Gaston left the 
forge, and going to his dwelling secured his 
money and a few other valuables, and then 
mounting his horse, for he was fortunate 
enough to own one of the best in the neigh- 
borhood, rode rapidly out of the village, and 
took the road which led to the castle of the 
Count of Foix. The castle was distant 
about a day’s journey, and the young man 
rode with.speed. He knew that he had com- 
mitted an unpardonable crime in resisting the 
priest’s attempt to arrest him, but as he was 
going to the county of Foix, where the old 
count, who was astanch and powerful leader 
of the Albigenses, would protect him, he did 
not fear either Father Lapierre or the whole 
power of the Inquisition, if he could once get 
safely among the mountains. He reached the 
castle in excellent time, thanks to the speed 
of his horse, and was at once shown into the 
presence of the count. What passed between 
him and the stern, gray-haired warrior no 
one knew, but at the close of the interview a 
retainer, mounted on one of his lord’s best 
chargers, left the castle in haste, and rode 
rapidly in the direction from which Gaston 
had come. The next day he returned with 
his horse covered with foam, and immediately 
sought the presence of his chief. Then there 
was arming of men and saddling of steeds in 
the castle, such as was only seen when the 
old “Tiger” was bent on an errand which 
interested him. 

When Marie returned to the village the 
next morning she found it in great commotion, 
Father Lapierre had told every one of his 
adventure with Gaston, and had added to it 
numerous embellishments of his own. Every 
one was loud in denouncing the audacious 
heretic, and the cottage and smithy had been 
destroyed as a token that they would visit 
upon him a similar fate should he ever venture 
into W—— again. She had not been long at 
home when Father Lapierre, accompanied by 
several of the principal villagers, arrived. The 
priest questioned her severely concerning her 
absence from the ceremony of the previous 
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day, and upon receiving her answer, stated 
that he would pass over her conduct upon 
that occasion if she would subscribe to the 
required oath now, and promise to do better 
in the future. 

“TI cannot take the oath, father,” Marie 
said, firmly. 

“Are you then a heretic ?” asked the priest, 


she answered, simply. 
“Tam one of those whom you persecute 80 
severely.” 

This was enough, but Marie could have 
doue no less, She could not have uttered a 
lie, even to save her life, and, as she knew the 
discovery of her faith must be made some 
day, she felt that it was as well that it 
should come now as at any other time. Her 
acknowledgment was all the priest wanted. 
She had confessed herself a heretic, and there 


was nothing to prevent him from consigning 
her to a heretic’s doom. At his command 
those who had eome with him bound her, and 
conveyed her to the church, where she was 
secured in a strong room. The next day 


Father Lapierre assembled the whole village 
in the church, and in their presence celebrated 


high mass. Then he commanded Marie to be 
brought before him. 

The young girl was led amid the glare of 
candles and clouds of incense to the foot of 


the altar where the priest stood awaiting her. 
She was very pale, but was calm and firm. 


Her conductors paused before the altar, and 
Father Lapierre, approaching her with the 
Bible in his hands, said, solemnly : 

“My daughter, you have still a means of 
escaping punishment. Confess your errors 
here, and ask pardon, and you will be once 
more received into the communion of our 
holy mother, the church.” 

“ My father,” said Marie, gently but firmly, 
“T have nothing to repent of. I am prepared 
for any fate. God will give me strength to 
endure it,” 

The priest urged her no more, but remand- 
ed her back to her prison, after sentencing 
her to be burmed at the stake at noon the 
next day, and as soon as the people were 
dismissed, preparations for the execution 
were begun in the square in front of the 
ehurch. 

Left alone, Marie’s thoughts went forth to 
Gaston. She was glad that he had gone, for 
she hoped he would thus escape the punish- 
ment that awaited her. She believed that he 
had gone away to avoid bringing her into 
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trouble, and in her prison,so near her end, 
the knowledge came to her that she loved 
him as purely, as deeply, as he could wish. 

The crowd in the square where the stake 
had been ereeted were silent, but stern and 
unrelenting, They had no pity on the young 
girl now that she had declared herself one of 
the accursed Albigenses, and they waited in 
anxious silence for the execution of the sen- 
tence that had been passed upon her. 

At length the “ De profundis” rose mourn- 
fully from the church, and the heavy doors 


were thrown open, and Father Lapierre and 
the attendants and choristers passed down the 
steps and into the street, leading Marie, whose 
hands were tied with a stout thong. They 
paused at the stake, and Father Lapierre, ap- 
proaching the young girl, said, coldly : 

“ Repent, miserable girl, and be saved.” 

“T have nothing to repent of, father,” was 
the calm reply. 

Taking her by the arm, and leading her to 
the stake, the priest, who had taken upon 
himself the office of executioner, was about 
to bind her to it, when a loud shout made him 


pause and turn his head, The sight which 


met his view caused him to turn pale. A 
band of armed men, at least forty in number, 
with swords drawn and visors closed, were 
charging furiously down the street right at 
the crowd that had gathered around the stake. 


The people broke and fled in confusion, and 


the priest and his victim were left alone at 
the stake. 

In another moment Marie was torn from 
his grasp, and he himself was bound to the 
stake in herstead. Then lighting the fagots, 


and answering his frantic appeals for mercy 
with mocking laughter, the horsemen passed 
out of the town, They had bound him to the 
stake only with ropes, however, and these 
were soon burat through and he was set at 
liberty, but not until he had been badly burn- 
ed and scorched. 

That night there was a gay wedding at the 
castle of Foix, aud the old count himself gave 
away the bride. 

“ By my faith,” he muttered to her in a low 
tone, “I had no idea that I could boast so fair 
vassal, my beauteous Marie. Gaston, my 
man,” he added, to the happy bridegroom, 
when the ceremony was over, “ I almost envy 

” 


Gaston smiled and thanked him. He had 
found out now that Marie loved him, since 
she had just given him the best proof of it he 


could desire. 
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ROSES AND VIOLETS. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


“ The folds of her wine-dark violet dress 
Glow over the sofa, fall on fall, 

As she sits in the air of her loveliness 
With a smile for each and for all. 


“As she glides up the sunlight !—You'd say she 
was made 
To loll back in a carriage all day, with asmile; 
And at dusk, on the sofa, to lean in the shade 
Of soft lamps, and be wooed for a while. 
__ “ Could’we find out her heart thro’ that velvet 
and lace !— 
Can it beat without ruffling her sumptuous 
dress ? 
She will show us her shoulder, her bosom, her 
fi 
But heart's like, we must guess.” 
Ir was the opera of Martha, but it might 
have been anything else for aught I should 
have known, or cared. Woodville was ab- 


sorbed in the music and intent upon the stage. 


The youth, beauty and fashion of the Empire 
City were present, but I only saw a pair of 
faces framed in the drapery of a crimson-cur- 
tained stage-box. 

First, that of a young girl in demi-toilet, 
with some sort of a fleecy crimson scarf about 


her head, lending a glow to her pale face and 
losing itself amid the dark folds of her dress; 
a petite, graceful figure, nowise remarkable 
except for a pair of bewildering eyes. I no- 
ticed a single cluster of violets at her throat; 
besides this, there was no attempt at ornament. 

The other, ah! how shall I. describe her? 
She was in full dress; there were roses in her 
hair, and a cluster of their halfblown buds 
upon her corsage. The diamonds upon her 
fingers and at her wrist were princely in their 
magnificence. If her attire was noticeable for 
its splendor, her face was still more attractive 
by reason of its beauty. Its fair whiteness 
was set off by a delicate flush at the cheeks 
and a very vivid crimson at the lips. A lus- 
treless robe of ruby-hued silk, and a cloak of 
snowy ermine with crimson facings, completed 
the picture. 

Iam vexed thatmy words seem so tame. 
I cannot convey to you, through them, any- 
thing of the feeling with which 1 was inspired 
while gazing upon this group. The statuesque 
pallor of the younger face was such a good 
foil for the brilliancy of the other that, had the 


pair conspired to that end, they could not, 
have made a more attractive picture. The 
flowers they wore were emblematic, I thought, 
of the wearers. The sparkling rose and the 
unassuming violet could not have been better 
typified. 

Both ladies gave their undivided attention 
to the stage, and seemed unconscious of any- 
thing save Miss Kellogg’s vocalization. 

“ Gia P April . . fa ritorno 
Cinto il crin .. d’ erbe e flor! 

Piu grutil . . ride il giorno, 
Manda il sol . . piu splendor! 

Covre il suol . . verde ammanto, 
Ride il flor . . sul suo stel, 


L’ usignuol . . dolce canto 
Tutt’ amor . . manda al ciel.”’ 


The gay notes rang out clear and sweet, and 
I did not wonder they provoked the reply: 


Per chi I’ ode e mortale.”’ 
The music swelled louder, the lights blazed, 
the audience held its breath in admiration, 


and through It all my eyes were fastened upon 


the two women whose appearance I have at- 
tempted to describe. Unconsciously they held 
my gaze, and exerted over me a subtle power 
which I did not stop to analyze, and whose 
intensity I did not yet realize. 

“ Enchanting!” murmured my friend, com- 
ing back to the earth from which the music 
had transported him. 

“ Beautiful as angels!” I responded, with 
eyes for no one but my two divinities. 

“ She has the voice of one, at least;” refer- 
ring to Miss Kellogg. 

“TI scarce know which to admire most, 
where both are so perfect in their way,” I vol- 
unteered, The two women arose. “Come!” 
said I, impatiently ; “ we shall soon lose sight 
of them in this crowd. Let us hasten.” 

“They? Why, man, what ails you? I’m 
not going to risk myself in this jam.” 

“ But they are going,” I urged, impetuously. 

“So much the. better for us when we come 
to make our exits,” 

“T tell you, Woodville, I don’t want to lose 
sight of them. Quick, man; they are ready 
to leave!” 
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“They! Who?” 

“ The two ladies in the opposite box.” ~ 
His glass was instantly levelled. 

“Ah! La belle and la plus belle. I was 
quite unaware of their proximity.” 

“ Hang your coolness,” I muttered. “ You 
know them, then?” 

“TI flatter myself that I have that honor.” 
The ladies disappeared, leaving the hall by 
way of the private entrance. “They are Mrs. 
and Miss Livingston,” he continued. 

“Not mother and daughter!” 

“By no means; but aunt and niece; and, 
by tle way, they receive to-morrow night. 
You shall be presented.” My brain reeled at 
the prospect, and I was profuse in my thanks 
for the prospective favor.. “I don’t know 
about the favor, old fellow; you may live to 
curse the luckless hour which brought you 
into contact with la plus belle, as Mrs. Living- 
ston is called. She has a regiment of votaries 
who are ready to shoot each other any mo- 
ment for the privilege of reigning unrivalled 
in her esteem; but so skillful is she in holding 
the juste milieu, that no one can accuse his 
neighbor of enjoying more of her favor than 
himself; so the slaughter is postponed from 
day to day. The niece is modest and winning 
as one of her own violets, and standing alone, 
would be quite the toast, but, overawed by 
the aunt, is by her quite out-dazzled and out- 
shone.” 

Thus much, no more. 

Woodville dropped me at my hotel, bidding 
me be ready to attend him on the following 
evening. I had not considered myself par- 
ticularly susceptible to the influence of the 
gentler sex; at least, not of late years. There 
was a time—but that was long ago—when my 
heart bounded with all a boy’s enthusiasm, 
and loved with all a boy’s passionate idolatry. 
Ah! Kate, Kate Devereux; since you proved 
fickle and false, I cared little for the smiles of 
woman. The lesson you taught me I remem- 
bered well. When I heard of your marriage 
to another, I lost faith in the sex. Feeling 
thus, it is difficult to tell what was the subtle 
attraction which drew me towards Mrs. Liv- 
ingston’s mansion on the following evening. 

“ Fifth Avenue outdoes itself to-night. Look 
out, Ashcroft, that you are hot smitten with 
blindness,” said Woodville, as we entered one 
of the brilliantly lighted rooms. 

“Do you refer to blindness physical, or 
moral ?” I queried. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if the latter affliction 
were the most common in this locality,” he 


responded ; “ though, knowing my tastes as 
yok do, you are not to suppose that I am about 
to set up as a contemner of wealth and its at- 
tendant luxuries. Ah! I see our hostess. Now 
for it, old fellow. I feel as if I were about to 
urge you to a leap in the dark.” 

Had I been a younger man, I should prob- 
ably have felt considerable trepidation in ap- 
proaching this brilliant woman, whose loveli- 


ness was still farther enhanced by the magnifi- 


cence of her attire. She wore roses again, and 
I noticed that her bouquet was mainly compos- 
ed ofthem. Giving a slight start, she favored 
me with a searching glance when my name 
was pronounced; then, in the silveriest. of 
accents, bade me welcome. Her voice seemed 
to remind me of something long since forgot- 
ten, and had the effect of some old and faintly 
remembered melody. Standing thus beside 
her, I was cool enough to be critical, and I 
judged that the woman was capable of the 
most heartless coquetry, that she cared little 
for the havoc she created, if only she might 
“sway all moods.” I bethought me of Cleo- 
patra: 
“ Once, like the moon, I made 

The ever-shifting currents of the blood 

According to my humor ebb and flow.” 

Surely, here was a good embodiment of the 
fell spirit which possessed the “ serpent of old 
Nilé.” I judged that not even the piteous 
lament which a certain poet has put into the 
lips of Mark Antony: 

“Tam dying, Egypt, dying, 
Ebbs the crimson life-blood fast ;”’ 
would move her, provided there were still be- 
fore her an unconquered and a conquerable 
Cesar! 

She bent her eyes upon me intently. 

“You area stranger in the city, Mr. Ash- 
croft ?” 

“T fear I must confess myself such, having 
been abroad for many years. My youth was 
passed equally between the metropolis and 
my father’s farm a few miles up the Hudson.” 

She laughed a little amused, silvery laugh. 

“ You have not brought home with you any 
of the old world prejudice of rank.” 

“T hope not, madam; but why the obser- 
vation ?” 

“Else you would not have confessed to 
having spent your early days on afarm. The 
foolish pride of birth that we, as Americans, 
affect, is certainly ludicrous; yet it requires 
nerve to confess that one’s ancestors did not 
count their wealth by millions and live rode a 
brown stone front.” 


— 
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“ Because we have kept the ancestral estate 
intact, and have added thereto as opportunity 
offered, why need we 

‘ Be haughty, and put on airs 
With insolent pride of station ?’ 


The war is teaching us that the effete customs 
of Europe cannot be engrafted upon our 
republican institutions.” 

“Ah! the war! Is it not dreadful?” with a 
graceful motion of her jewelled hand, as if 
warding off some disagreeable topic, One 
hears of it on all sides. My niece grows crazy 
over it. Mais que j’ aurais oublier! I must 
remember that I am hostess here.” And she 
moved to a group of new-comers. 

I watched her gliding like a queen among 
her guests, followed by the admiration of every 
man among them, then I strolled along a cor- 
ridor, and unexpectedly came upon the en- 
trance to a conservatory. A gale from Araby 
the blest seemed to have just shaken its wings 
in that dim-lighted place. I questioned if ever 
the gardens of Gul were sweeter. As I ad- 
mired the rank luxuriance of some tropical 
plant, I repeated to myself Moore’s words: 


“Anemones and Seas of Gold, 
And new-blown lilies of the river, 
And those sweet flowerets that unfold 
Their buds on Camadeva’s quiver ;— 
The tube-rose, with her silvery light, 
That in the gardens of Malay 
Is called the Mistress of the Night, 
So like a bride, scented and bright, 
She comes out when the sun's away ;— 
_ Amaranths, such as crown the maids 
That wander through Zamara’s shades ;— 
And the white moon-flower, as it shows, 
On Serendib’s high crags, to those 
Who near the isle at evening sail, 
Scenting her clove trees in the gale; 
In short, all flowers and all plants, 
From the divine Amrita tree, 
That blesses heaven's inhabitants, 
With fruits of immortality, 
Down to the basil tuft that waves 
Its fragrant blossoms over graves.” 


There were waxen camellias, pale as snow 
at heart, and just tipped with the shadow of a 
blush; orange trees bending beneath their 
golden fruitage, yet sprinkled all over with 
odorous blossoms ; clusters of heliotrope, pale 
and wan as to color, yet with a breath “ flery 
and sweet as Greek wine;” mignonette suffi- 
cient to have supplied all Mahomedanism with 
incense to the end of time, A miniature 
bower, formed of, and shaded by, some sort of 
wailing vine, attracted my attention, and I 


stepped forward to admire it, when, to my 
surprise, a female figure glided from its shadow. 

In the dim light it was not possible to see 
her face, but I thought I recognized the form. 
In passing me, some portion of her drapery 
caught upon and overturned a magnificent 
cally. There was a sudden crash, and the 
pure petals were hopelessly crushed. I sprang 
forward too late to prevent the disaster, but 
in season to detach her dress from a fragment 
of the broken flower-pot. Ina voice that was 
infinitely sweet and finely modulated, she 
thanked me. 

“ How very careless of me! Auntie will be 
80 sorry, too, for it was her especial pet and 
favorite.” 

“T fear I must take all the blame upon my- 
self,” I said, “ for it was my intrusion which 
caused the ruin of the beautiful plant.” 

“You are very kind,” she replied; “ but 
indeed I cannot allow any portion of the blame 
to fall upon you.” 

“ You are Miss Livingston ?” 

“ Yes,” with a curious glance from those 
wondrous eyes that I had seen at the opera. 

I gratified the curiosity, only too glad of 
the contre-temps which had given me the 
opportunity. 

“I am Eugene Ashcroft, at your service. 
For further particulars I refer you to Wood- 
ville, who had the good sense to bring me here, 
though he did not warn me that these shadows 
were haunted by angelic visitants.” 

“Your metaphor doesn’t apply. I am a 
poor substitute for‘an angel; just at present I 
keenly feel the misfortune of being of the 
earth, earthy. My plumage is shorn; in other 
words, don’t you see that I have torn my 
dress?” . 

She laughed at my look of dismay. 

“I shall not be able to return to the draw- 
ing-rooms to-night, and I am afraid I shall be 


wanted to play.” 


“Miss Livingston, I have a confession to 
make. Will you hear it?” 

“Certainly! Go on, Sir Penitent.” 

“ O, but I’m not penitent, as you shall see. 
It Is this; I declare to you that Iam not at 
all sorry for the injury either the cally or your 
dress may have sustained, provided you will 
remain here and give me permission to remain 
with you.” Her eyes were on my face and 
my soul absorbed their light. It seemed to 
me that, above the mingled scents of the sur- 
roundiig blossoms, I could detect the ex- 
quisite fragrance of the violets at her throat. 


“As you will,” she laughingly responded ; 
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“ but you cannot expect me to be very enter- 
taining, with the consciousness of a torn dress 
weighing upon my mind. I have a distinct 
recollection of having done penance in a dark 
closet, on account of a rent of much smaller 
dimensions, in my childish days.” 

I don’t know how long we chatted there in 
the cool twilight of that conservatory, but it 
probably was much longer than either of us 
was aware. We talked upon topics that lay 
néar to the hearts of both; of our country, its 
defendéts, the prospects of a speedy termina- 
tion of the dread conflict. 

I had entertained a vague determination to 
enter the army, ever since I set foot on my 
native soil and saw what need there was for 
energetic and concerted action; but had not, 
as yet, communicated my half-formed resolu- 
tion to any one; now, however, I confessed it 
to Miss Livingston. I shall never forget the 
earnestness with which she replied: 
“America has need of all her sons to-day.” 
“ You can, then, wish me ‘ godspeed ?”” 
“Ay! And a brilliant career, together with 
a safe return.” 

“Remember that! I shall come to claim 
them ere long.” 

A blessing from her lips, I thought, would 
enable me to accomplish wonders in the way 
of subduing rebellion. 

“ Viola! les perdue sont trouvez !” called 
outa gay voice from the doorway. “ Qu’ avez- 
vous? Is it possible you have not suspected 
the agonies of suspense and uncertainty we 
have suffered on your account? Mr. Wood- 
ville can tell you how frantically we have 
rushed from room to room in search of you. 
Why, Louise, I had no idea you knew Mr. 
Ashcroft!” the last in a stage whisper. 
“Allow me,” said I, “to explain. I strolled 
into this region of perpetual summer, and, 
meeting Flora in mortal guise, persuaded her 
to tarry for a while,and for this purpose 
called to my aid one of her own subjects, who, 
laying violent hands upon her goddess-ship’s 
robe, pulled at it so energetically as to rend 
the gossamer-like fabric in twain.” 

“ For which act of sacrilege,” laughed Miss 
Livingston, “he has, I fear, paid a severe 
penalty.” 

“What upon earth are you two talking 
abott?” cried Mrs. Livingston, in comic de- 
spait. “I can make nothing out of it. Mr. 
Woodville, can you interpret this remarkably 
lucid explanation, so that’a person of my 
capacity can comprehend it ?” 

“In plain English,” said Woodville; “Ash- 
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croft means that we shall understand that 
somebody’s dress became entangled in some- 
thing, and— Ah!I wonder if this will not 
help us some?” spying the broken fragments 
of pottery and the drooping flower. 

Mrs. Livingston cried, “O!” with a sudden 
gleam of intelligence. Louise, with a dextrous 
sweep displayed her torn dress. “And I want- 
ed you to play! Ciel! comment Monsieur 
Duprez, il sera en desespoir! He threat- 
ens to leave the house if you are not found 
and produced, I exyget he'll commit suicide 
it—" 

“0,” cried Louise, in a tone of vexation, 
“how can you mention that odious man?” 
Then she said good night all round and was 
gone; and after that, although I returned to 
the parlors, and mingled with the guests, al- 
though Mrs. Livingston herself was constantly 
near me, and seemed disposed to monopolize 
all my attention, the light of the festal scene 
had departed, and when I made my adieux, 
it was with the consciousness that I was in 
love with Miss Livingston. 


CHAPTER II. 


“*Ere’s the ’Erald! Hextra hedition! Gen- 
eral Grant appointed commander-in-chief of 
the U.S. forces on the 12th instant! President 
Lincoln calls for 200,000 more men!” 

I waylaid the boy who was vociferating this 
intelligence with all the strength of a good pair 
of lungs, devoured the “ very latest,” together 
with “ the situation,” took a sudden resolve to 
go up to head-quarters and offer my services 
to the government. 

General Dix was bland and gentlemanly, as 
usual, 

“You're just the man we want! There's 
a regiment encamped over here on Staten 
Island, whose adjutant took it into his head to 
fall sick and resign a few days since, and there 
isn’t aman among them fit for the position 
who will accept its responsibility, Now if 
you wish active service, and don’t enter the 
army just for the sake of sporting a pajr of 
shoulder-straps—” 

“ Enough, general,” said I; “ make out my 
commission. I am proud to serve my country 
in any capacity.” 

“That’s the right talk;” turning over the 

mass of papers upon his table. “ The regi- 
ut is nearly full; good men and true, every 
one of thein, ad be bound: Drill splendidly, 
and declare are ‘spoiling for a fight’ 
with the 
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So my commission was made out and for- 
warded for the governor’s signature; mean- 
time, I concluded to hazard a call upon Louise 
Livingston. 

I sent up my card. 

“ The ladies were in.” Sol should have to 
encounter Mrs. Livingston. I followed the 
servant into a tasteful sitting-room. The lady 
of the house came forward with a profusion 
of smiles and kind greetings. 

“ How good of you to come and see me,” 
she cried. “What with this March wind and 
rain, I’ve neither been out nor seen any one 
for two mortal days! If you'll stay and talk 
to me for a while, I shall be infinitely obliged.” 

“T shall be only too happy to contribute in 
the least to your entertainment. From the 
words of your servant, I was led to believe 
that Miss Livingston was likewise at home.” 

“ Louise! No; she went out an hour since. 
Servants do make such blunders.” 

Then, for half an hour she strove to charm 
me with her wit, to throw into smile and 
glance all the witchery she had learned from 
long experience in angling for masculine 
hearts. And well she played her part. I give 
her the credit of being an adept in her art. 

“Do you sing?” I asked, turning to an open 
piano. 

“ Sometimes.” 

“Will you sing for me?” She complied 
with the aria commencing: 

“ Chi puo dir dov’ e la calma 
Che vorrei ne so trovar! 
Chi puo dir perche quest’ alma 
E dannata a sospirar!”’ 
which brought back to me the night at the 
opera, and my first impression of her face. 

“ Using the past to give pathos to the little 
new song that she sings,” I thought, as she 
threw into the piece all the expression it was 
possible to convey through the sad words. 
Her voice was rich and full, just the voice one 
would have expected from a glance at her 
face. When I arose to take my departure, I 
said: 

“ Thoped to have seen Miss Livingston, also; 
as it is, I must leave my adieux with you.” 

“ You are going away,” she faltered. 

“Going to join the brave fellows who are 
organizing under General Grant for, I trust, 
a final and successful march to Richmond.” 

“ I—that is—this is very sudden, Mr. Ash- 
croft.” Then rallying, “Why, at this rate, 
we shall soon be left destitute of male guar- 
dians. Our city will be depopulated. Oan 
you conceive it to be your duty to leave us at 


the mercy of any stray privateersman who 
may take a fancy to sail inte the harbor and 


burn us all up ofa night? Quand a dieu the 
were over!” 


“Amen to that,” said I; “and in order to 
effect that much-to-be-desired consummation, 
General Grant proposes to ‘ fight it out,’ and 
I feel myself especially called upon to assist 
him. So good-by for the present. I hope to 
meet you in safety ere the expiration of many 
months.” 

“God grant it!” she murmured. 

I took her hand. It was cold as ice. The’ 
red had faded out of her cheeks and her eye- 
lids drooped. As-she stood before me thus,’ 
with all the coquetry of her nature, for the 
moment, thrown aside, I was conscious of a 
sudden flash of olden memories; just as if one 
of the books in which was inscribed the record 
of my past opened, and, of a sudden, closed 
again. 

Passing along the hall, I was so absorbed 
in my own reflections, that it was some time 
ere I became aware that a low voice was hum- 
ming a sweet song, and a light footstep de- 
scending the stair. Looking upward, there 
stood Miss Livingston, book in hand, her fin- 
ger inserted between its pages, as if she had 
grown weary of reading in the solitude of her 
room, and came now to seek companionship. 
I sprang forward eagerly. She smiled, and 
gave me a kindly greeting. 

“T inquired for you and were told you had 
gone out.” 

“Impossible! I’ve not been out to-day.” 

“There is some mistake, Your aunt said, 
distinctly, that you were out. I wanted to 
bid you good-by. You remember I told you 
I should come for your parting benediction.” 

She caught the stair rail suddenly. 

“ You are going into the army ?” 

“In a few days. It is time I did something 
to assert my manhood and put my putriotism 
to the test. Iam ashamed of my long inaction. 
I could wish to have remained in the city for 
a while longer, for the purpose of continuing 
the acquaintance so pleasantly begun, that I 
might persuade you to look upon me in the 
light of a friend, and might have claimed a 
friend’s share in your remembrance.” 

“T shall not forget you, Mr. Ashcroft.” 

“Thank you; it is much to be assured of 
your remembrance.” 

“T shall pray that you may be returned in 
safety.” 

“ You embolden me to ask a favor. Are you 
inclined to grant a parting request ?” 
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“If I can.” 

“It isa bold one. I have neither mother 
nor sister to write to me; would you mind 
answering my letters if Isend you one now 
and then ?” 

She colored, but replied, steadily : 

“I will answer them.” 

“ You are too good! I will not attempt to 
thank you, but be assured your kindness is 
appreciated.” A little violet that had fallen 
from the cluster she seemed always to wear, 
here attracted my attention, and I slyly pos- 
sessed myself of it. “And now, good-by!” 
She gave me her hand. I restrained my desire 
to kiss it, “God bless you!” she said, and 
turning, flew up the stairway. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tue April sunshine fell upon our enca'up- 
ment in a pleasant Virginia valley. 

Duels between our sharp-shooters and those 
of the enemy were of daily occurrence. We 
might be ordeted to advance at any moment; 
meanwhile, the men were perfected in drill. 

I shall not attempt a record of that spring 
campaign ; its history is familiar to every one. 
Deeds of heroic valor were achieved, acts of 
true heroism accomplished, by men who, two 
months before, were working on their farms, 
calculating at their ledgers, perhaps weighing 
tea and coffee, or measuring silks, engaged in 
the thousand and one avocations of peaceful life. 
So easily can God fit men for the accom- 
plishment of his purposes. When “ the full- 
ness of time is come,” Moses is ready to lead 
the way out of Egypt. When “ the famine is 
sore in the land,” Joseph is prepared, with his 
reserved stores, to feed the people. This was 
one characteristic of our conflict; it made 
heroes out of common-place individuals who 
had never before been accused of possessing 
the elements out of which the leaders of a 
great people are made. It was reserved for 
the American rebellion to metamorphose a 
tanner into the greatest general of the age. 
Were Ovid to revise his Metamorphoses, 
he would no doubt add this to his already long 
list. 

I wrote and despatched a letter to Migs 
Livingston, and commenced counting the days 
that must intervene before I could reasonably 
expect a reply. 

eg es for the 
terrible scenes of the advance through the 
Wilderness. 
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A group of officers surrounded a rude table 
in the colonel’stent. Time, the early twilight. 

“ There’s warm work in store for us on the 
morrow,” said one. 

“ Let it come,” responded another. “Our 
boys are in good spirits, and in condition to 
leave their mark upon twice their number of 
the rebels.” 

“ Who knows,” put in a thoughtful young 
captain, “how many of us may be left by this 
time to-morrow ?” 

“ Pshaw! Lockwood,” exclaimed a dashing 
lieutenant, “if you have the blues, don’t com- 
maunicate them. I’ve heard they are contagious. 
No use borrowing trouble, Besides, we're all 
safe, for I heard Uncle Jim praying behind a 
stump this afternoon, that this regiment might 
be under the especial charge of the angel 
Gabriel; and the old fellow wasted more bad 
grammar and groans over us poor devils, than 
the whole set of us are worth.” 

“ve read, somewhere,” said Lockwood, 
“ that ‘ rhetoric goes for little in the heavenly 
kingdom, while sincere groans have a kind of 
omnipotency.’ ” 

The volatile lieutenant sobered. 

“ That’s good, any way,” he assented; “I'll 
think of it when next I hear the old man at 
his devotions. Ashcroft, what have you there? 
Asouvenir? A lock of hair, or a glove; which 
is it?” 

Ihad opened my journal, and was gazing 
intently upon the page upon which lay a with- 
ered violet. 

“ It isa souvenir,” I confessed, “ but neither 
glove nor lock of hair;” and the keepsake was 
returoed to its resting-place over my heart. 

“ Boys,” said the colonel, “ we have each of 
us some friend at home eagerly watching for 
news from us, For my own part,I have a 
little wife, whose thoughts, I well know, are 
turning southward to-night, and whose heart 
is troubled and anxious on my account. We 
cannot employ our time this evening to a 
better advantage than ia writing to those 
whose prayers are daily ascending for our 
safety and continued well-being. What do 
you say to my proposal ?” 

“Agreed | agreed!” shouted one and ‘another, 
as each sought his tent to put the colouel’s 
suggestion into practice. I turned away with 
the rest, though I had no definite intention of 
writing toany one. My long residence abroad 
had induced a feeling of strangeness aud isola- 
tion. Casual acquaintances I had, but no real 
friendship subsisted between my own heart 
and that of any other person, Miss Living- 
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ston had deigned me no reply; day after day 
had I waited and watched for the missive that 
never came; and as I sat there in the twi- 
light, lonely and thoughtful, a sudden desire 
seized me to write to her again. My first 
letter might have been lost; a thousand things 
might have conspired to produce such an 
event. I wondered I had not thought of it 
before. 

Acting on the impulse of the moment, I 
seized my pen and wrcte, not words of cool 
formality, but those which came warm from 
my heart. Without confessing the love she 
had awakened, I was certain she would detect 
it; that she could not read the lines my eager 
hand had traced, without a consciousness of 
the passion which inspired them. To woo 
and win Louise Livingston seemed, next to 
my duty as a soldier, the highest ambition of 
my life. The violet she had once worn, I 
looked upon as a sacred amulet to ward off 
danger, aud I remember kissing it ere I sought 
my couch to dream of impending battle until 
aroused by the reveille. Tents were struck, 
the drums beat, the line was formed and an 
advance commenced. Intelligence of the cold- 
blooded assassination of the garrison at Fort 
Pillow had fired the men, and each was eager 
to avenge the slaughtered dead. 

Lee had commenced his retrograde move- 
ment, and Grant had made his world-renown- 
ed proposal to “ fight it out on this line.” Our 
men fought like tigers, for the enemy was 
stubborn, and disputed every inch of ground. 
I saw the bravest fall beside me; once, when 
spurring my horse through a piece of timber, 
to carry an order directing a flank movement, 
I received a bullet through my cap from the 
long-range rifle of some sharp shooter, but an 
omniscient hand seemed to guard and protect 
me from injury. 

The events of that day were similar in char- 
acter to those of many succeeding ones. We 
were steadily pressing the enemy back, and 
he was sturdily disputing our advance. 

Events succeeded each other so rapidly as 
to bewilder the world, while the actors in those 
events pressed onward, thinking only of the 
goal to be won, paying little heed to the fact 
that they were compiling material for the most 
brilliant chapter in the history of our nation. 

As the weeks passed, I looked more and 
more anxiously for aresponse to my letter. 
Alas ! none came, and I began to despair. One 
or the other of my communications must have 
reached its destination, I argued; then why 
this silence? Could it be that Miss Living- 

29 


cheek, furrowed deep with a sabre cut. 
° 


ston was not sufficiently interested in me to 
answer my letters, according to promise? I 
exhausted conjectures in vain attempts to 
solve the problem to my satisfaction. 

In this state of mind I went on the field in 
which two armies were disputing about the 
possession of the Weldon Railroad, and in the 
glow of that glorious August sun I received 
my first wound. A fragment of shell tore my 
right arm frightfully, and, growing faint from 
loss of blood, I was carried to the rear, my 
hurt attended to and my comfort, as far as 
possible, secured. But that did not prevent a 
fever from setting in. 

“It came near carrying you off,” said the 
doctor, when I once more recovered conscious- 
ness; “ but you’re coming round now, and will 
be sent North as soon as you're able to endure 
the journey.” 

Northward, then, I went, and, better still, 
to New York, where I could at least breathe 
the same atmosphere inhaled by Miss Living- 
ston. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TueE hospital beds looked cool and inviting 
after the crowded transport. Experienced 
nurses moved with noiseless tread up and 
down the long wards, bringing to each fever- 
ish sufferer such relief as could be procured, 
or the necessities of the case demanded. 

My wound was greatly aggravated by the 
journey, and it was with a sigh of inexpressi- 
ble weariness and acute suffering, that I sank 
back on the rude cot allotted me. The thought 
that I was in my native city had not power to 
rouse me, and I relapsed into a semi-conscious 
state, from which I awakened only after the 
lapse of many hours. The usual hospital 
sights and sounds were around me; I need 
not attempt to depict them. Brave men bore 
intense suffering with unheard-of fortitude, 
and, in the midst of their weaknesses and in- 
firmities, strove to keep up courage and com- 
fort each other, breathing blessings on the old 
flag whose starry folds had led them on through 
untold perils, asking but the privilege of aris- 
ing once more to follow its guidance. 

Those who were able, gathered ‘n a knot 
about the bed of some convalescent, and 
“ fought their battles o’er.” “I was at Fred- 
ericksburg,” said one. 

“And I at Antietam,” said another. 

“Tt was at Gettysburg that I received that,” 
proudly put in a third, pointing to his scarred 
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It was my third day in the hospital; a warm 
September day. I lay dreaming with closed 
eyes, of the 
“ Solemn bush in the forest glade, 
*Neath the autumn sun reposing, 
And the breath of odor beneath the shade 
Where the summer flowers were closing. 
Of the golden mist in the balmy air, 
From the depths of cloud-land sifted, 
And a wondrous veil o’er the mountains, where 
All the purple shades have drifted ;” 
when a rustle of silks caught my ear and a 
faint perfume of roses floated over me. 
“ Helas! que la guerre sont mechant !” and 
I looked up to see Mrs, Livingston standing 
beside me. 
“You are hurt,” she said, in the softest 
tones imaginable. “ We saw it in the papers. 
Is it dangerous? Are you better? The nurse 
gave me permission to speak to you, or I 
shouldn’t have presumed.” 
“Thank you for coming,” said I. “I’m 
better, and believe I shall recover.” 
“That’s nice! Are you well cared for here? 
Can I do anything? Louise had an engage- 
ment to ride, or she would have accompanied 
me.” 
I assured her I was well cared for and need- 
ed nothing. Miss Livingston’s ride could not 
have been postponed, of course! An engage- 
ment of that sort must be kept though the 
heavens fall! She could neither reply to my 
letters, nor waste one of her precious minutes 
in inquiries after my welfare. Well, I had no 
claim upon her; I was nothing to her, though 
I had dreamed of being so much. 
My replies to the brilliant woman who bent 
over me were brief, and I am afraid I was not 
as grateful for the solicitude she manifested 
as I should have been. When she left, it was 
with the promise of an early return. 
“ Your pulse is accelerated,” said the nurse. 
“T shall not allow you any more visitors until 
you are stronger.” 
In my heart I thanked her. 
Thereafter, the haughty woman who could 
ill brook such refusal, was denied admittance 
to the ward in which I was slowly convales- 
cing, under the plea that I was worse. 
But that did not prevent her sending a ser- 
vant with delicacies which I made over for 
the benefit of my comrades, and bouquets of 
rare flowers, which were the wonder of such as 
cared to admire them. Beautiful as she was, 
I could not gaze upon her face without a feel- 
ing of vague pain, as if, in some previous state 
of existence, she had done me an irreparable 
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wrong. I shrank from her now, too, on ac- 
count of her frequent mention of her niece, 
whom I felt I must forget as quickly as possi- 
ble, if I would attain to even comparative 
peace of mind. Meantime my physical im- 
provement went on rapidly. 

“ Halloo! old fellow,” called out Woodville, 
the first time I made my appearance on the 
street; “ you look’deuced pale, but I’m glad 
to see you out at last. Was it the brevet that 
started you?” 

“Brevet! I don’t know what you mean,” 

“As if aman could be breveted brigadier 
general, and be sublimely unconscious of the 
fact! I congratulate you, ’pon my word I do, 
The city is full of your praise.” 

“ Woodville,” said I, “ don’t trifle with me. 
Iam not strong yet, you will please remember. 
Now tell me what you mean.” 

“Are you in earnest? Why, I saw it in this 
morning’s Tribune, Adjutant Frederick Ash- 
croft to be brigadier general by brevet. Gen- 
eral Ashcroft don’t sound so bad! And from 
all accounts, the honor is well earned.” 

The intelligence was correct, as I found 
upon my return to the hotel at which I had 
established myself, where the usual form of 
military order was awaiting me. 

I was now only anxious to recover, that I 
might return to the army and prove myself 
worthy of the favor conferred. 

The long days glided steadily by, their 
brightness clouded, for me, when I thought of 
the dream I had indulged. It was evident, I 
thought, that I was never to taste love’s sweet- 
ness, that my life was to be a lonely one, un- 
cheered by the music of a loving voice, un- 
shared by the sympathy of a loving heart. I 
have told you how, in my youth, the first love 
dream I ever indulged was dispelled ; and now, 
when I had reached mature manhood, and 
yearned for the comfort and solace which love 
brings, here was I baulked in the outset of 
what had at first seemed to promise every 
earthly bliss. I railed at Fate; I was perverse 
enough to believe that my life was not going 
to be worth much, since it could not be shared 
with Louise Livingston, and in the very next 
breath decided to go down to Newport, that I 
might recuperate faster, get back to the army 
sooner, and more effectually cut off all chance 
of falling in with the lady in question. 

The season was about over, but that made 
the project all the more attractive to me; so 
down I went on the evening boat, booked my- 
self at the Ocean House, and was fully in for a 
course of sea-bathing. 
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There were very few guests at the table 
Whote, and after breakfast I sallied out for a 
walk on the beach. 

I always feel tempted to go into ecstacies 
over the ocean, and this morning in particular, 
it was looking its best. The long waves came 
rolling in with that continuous, resounding 
noise which rings in one’s ears for so long 
afterward. The billows looked treacherous 
and smiling, and one could not resist the wish 
to sail away on them forever and forever. 
But I spare you and cut short my ecphonesis, 

The path was so smooth and the scene so 
enchanting that I walked further than Ishould, 
perhaps, and sat down in the shadow of an 
overhanging cliff to rest, ere retracing my 
footsteps. 

Well, I sat there and looked off upon the 
sea, and got to feeling bitter, disconsolate, out 
of sorts with myself and with all the world, 
particularly so with Miss Livingston, when, 
just in the very height of my cogitations, there 
was a soft rustle as a feminine garment brush- 
ed against the side of the cliff, a shadow fell 
upon the white sand, and who should stand 
before me but the very subject of my thoughts! 

At first, 1 felt as if caught in some mischiev- 
ous, not to say disgraceful, act; then my dig- 
nity asserted itself, and I arose to meet her as 
coolly as if we were the merest acquaintances. 
On her side, she seemed considerably startled, 
flushed and faltered something about being 
“ surprised ” and “ unexpected meeting,” but, 
recovering soon, held out her hand (which I 
pretended not to see), and called me “ Gener- 
al Ashcroft.” What did I care for titles now! 

“T was sorry to heafof your hurt. You 
are nearly well, I hope.” 

“ Thank you,” stiffly, “so much better that 
I shall return to service in another fortnight.” 

“T congratulate you upon your promotion. 
You deserved it.” 

Ismiled grimly. “Thanks again. I tried 
to do my duty.” 

“ You seem to have succeeded admirably.” 
We were walking back to the hotel in com- 
pany, she cordial and talkative, I constrained 
and silent. 

Mrs. Livingston came from a group of 
promenaders. 

“ Est il possible! Louise, where did you 
pick him up? General Ashcroft, did the 
waves cast you upon this hospitable shore ?” 

“ Something very like it,” said I, just in the 
mood for badinage. “ I conclude this is Ogygie, 
and that you are Calypso. Unfortunately, I 
have no sage Mentor with me to warn me 


when danger threatens, therefore, O goddess, 
use your power mercifully, considering well 
my defenceless condition.” 

“O!” she cried, giving me the full benefit of 
her flashing eyes; “that’s the way you men 
always talk, when the fact is, we are the de- 
fenceless party, and no one is better aware of 
it than you. Louise, the sun has burned your 
face dreadfully. Run in, dear, and bathe it.” 

Evidently the process was somewhat com- 
plicated and took time, for she appeared no 
more that day; but I had the aunt’s company, 
and she managed to make her persiflage im- 
mensely entertaining. 


The sound of music lulled me to sleep at 
night. 

“ It was the waltz of Weber 
That the musicians played 
For fairest feet to dance to "’ 

During the two or three following days I 
saw but little of Miss Livingston. She seemed 
to shun me justin proportion that the aunt 
strove to make herself agreeable. I hope you 
don’t think me a prig, but I certainly thought 
she took unnecessary pains to waylay me on 
the piazza, and to impress me into her service 
whenever I chanced to meet her on the beach. 

I noticed, too, that she frequently managed 
to send Louise off on some errand; sometimes 
to her room, on a voyage of discovery after 
her fan, or something of equal importance; 
but I wasn’t sure that the girl did not covet 
some such commission in order to,get out of 
my way, since my company could have.no 
great attraction for her. But no one could 
come into daily contact with her without 
learning to rate her higher than the fashion- 
worshippers who surrounded her, without dis- 
covering plainly that'she was 


“ Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls,” 


without, in short, learning to love her whether 
she loved me in return or not; which was my 
situation exactly. 

One day, by dint of the employment of tac- 
tics not given in either Casey’s or Hardee’s 
manual, I made sure that the aunt was deeply 
engrossed in a game of croquet, and then fol- 
lowed a path leading around the cliffs, which 
I had seen the niece take only a few moments 
before. She was strolling leisurely along, so 
I came up with her after a little quick walking. 

“ Would it be impertinent,” said I, “ for me 
to ask permission to walk beside you ?” 

“On the contrary, I shall be glad of your 
company, for I am dull to-day. I believe I 
am tiring of these gayeties, and shall be glad to 
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be once more at home. I don’t see why aunt 

prolongs her stay; she intended leaving a 

week ago. It seems so heartless to be here 
idling, when brave men are enduring so much 
for our sakes.” 

“You are as mindful as ever, I see, of the 
claims of country.” 

“T hope I shall never cease to honor the 
men who are doing battle for her. We women 
can do so little, surely we should be ready to 
bestow our meed of praise,” bowing. low and 
giving me a smiling glance. 

“ Consider us duly grateful. There is, how- 
ever, another way in which you might show 
that your sympathies were with us.” 

“And that is—” 

“ By writing such letters as only you ladies 
know how to indite.” 

“T haven’t a single relative, not even a 
cousin, or a friend—except the most casual 
acquaintance—at present in the army; 80 
that mode of exhibiting my patriotism is 
close ” 

I took a sudden resolution. “ Miss Living- 
ston, why did you not answer my letters ?” 
She stopped in unfeigned astonishment. 
“Yours? General Ashcroft!” 


“T wrote you two!” 

“T never received either of them!” 

“Ah!” There was a world of relief in my 
exclamation, and I told her of the circum- 
stances under which the letters were written. 

“It is stgange,” she said. “Aunt’s servants 


are. trusty, I think; yet they may have lost 


your letters. Marie, the maid whom we have 
with us, usually attends to the postman. I 
will speak to her about it.” 

“TI am relieved,’ I said, “to find you did 
not get those letters, because I have been so 
certain you received them and cared too little 


for their writer to answer them, This allows 


me to start fairly once more in the attempt to 
win your este2m.” 

She looked down and colored beneath my 
ardent gaze. Her evident confusion, added to 
my now fully-aroused determination to win 
her if possible, scattered prudence to the four 
winds, and I was in the midst of a declaration 
ere I was fully aware. I don’t know what I 
said; doubtless I “made a mess of ft,” but 
that did not prevent the expression of a favor- 
able response on her part. In the charming- 
est way imaginable, she confessed that she had 
loved me, as I had her, from the first; but 
that she had supposed me particularly attract- 
ed toward Mrs. Livingston. 

“Aunt Kate was always a flirt. I’ve heard 
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that when she was Miss Devereux, she broke 
hearts by wholesale.” 

“ Miss who ?” cried I, catching at the name. 

“ Devereux was her maiden name.” 

And then out came the whole story of my 
boyish entanglement with the lady. I was in- 
finitely relieved to find that Louise could 
smile at its narration. “I got over it, long 
since, you know; but it made me suspicious, 
and, until I saw you, no other woman ever 
awoke a thrill within my heart.” 

Well, to be sure, there was a breeze raised 
when the aunt found how matters stood be- 
tween Louise and myself; and, would you 
believe ? after confessing to her niece that she 
had herself suppressed my letters, the artful 
woman came down to congratulate me, crying 
out that she had known me from the first. 

I suspect that the temptation of trying to 
renew her ancient power over me was too 
strong to be resisted ; and that, when she found 
her plans would not work, she concluded it 
was best to yield with a good grace, to the 
force of circumstances beyond her control. 

I went back to my post, but there was no 
more suppression of letters,and when the war 


ended, I came home and married Louise, 


There were by that time plenty of shoulder- 
straps, and stars and eagles, too, for that mat- 
ter, upon which Mrs. Livingston could prac- 
tise her accustomed coquetries, so I never 
thought she missed me at all. 

Among the treasures which I most sacredly 


preserve, isa dry and withered violet, and I 


will confess that I have not, to this day, any 
very decided partiality for the rose. 


THE ORIGINAL MERMAID. 
Professor Huxley, in a recent lecture, gave 
an interesting account of the order of Syrenia, 


taken asa type of the Dugong. The profess- 


or has no doubt that it was this queer animal 
that gave rise to the myth of mermaids. 
The dugong has a not unhuman face, its head 
and back are covered with hair something 
like bristles on a pig, and it comes to the sur- 
face of the water in the great Indian Ocean 
(to which it is confined) vertically, not unfre- 
quently, if a female, holding to its breast, with 
&@ paw, its infant, the mamme being two in 


number, and large and rounded. The verit- 
able mermaid, without doubt. 


IDLENEsS.—Idleness is no natural propensi- 
ty of mankind, for when they are too young 
for being tainted by the example of the worth- 
less they are all activity. 
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THE SPANISH SLAVER. 


AT THE RAVINE. 


BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 


~ 


Down steep cliffs the torrent dashes 
Ever, with its restless spray 

Of emerald gleams and ruby flashes, 
From break till close of day. 


From crag to crag are whispers dying, 
Trembling, fainting, far below; 

Rippling tones of azure, sighing 
Heavenward to flow. 


On the rocks, gray-mosses sifting 
Amethyst, flecked o’er with gold; 
Dark circling mist, of shadows, drifting 

Through the arches bold. 


Silvery drops of music, falling 
Down the chasm, yawning wide, 


~ 


Echoes in the distance, calling 
From the swelling tide. 


The westering sun in crimson vivid 
Dips his royal amber light; 

Looming spectres, stark and livid, 
Guard the purple night. 


See yonder lurid gleam a-breaking, 
Where the gorge in terror sweeps! 
A hunted stag, his death-flight taking, 

Through the silence leaps. ; 


His mangled limbs with great throes quiver, 
Where the jagged rocks have slain ; 

The water's curdling pulses shiver 
With the gory stain. 


THE SPANISH SLAVER. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Wuat a horrible traffic! Little thought 


honest Jack Maynard that he would ever 
engage in it; but circumstances are stronger 


than the will of man. The sea tales of 
Cooper and Marryatt had fascinated his 
youthful mind, and his mania was—a ship! 


Long before he went to sea, he had looked 


lovingly at the towering masts, and regarded 
the blue-shirted old salts with a degree of 
veneration to which they had never consider- 
ed themselves entitled. And now to our 
story. 

Great guns! how it blew! The Gulf of 


Guinea was white as snow, The trading 


brig, the Madeline, heeled over more and 
more, until feeling that she was beaten, and 
not ashamed to own it, down she went on her 
beam ends. For hours in the dreary night, 
her men clung desperately to the rigging; 


and just as morning broke along the sky, a 
heavy roller carried both masts by the board. 
The captain and both mates were swept from 
the wreck. There remained only the six 
foremast hands and the cook, a stalwart black 
man. One of the number was our little 
friend, Jack Maynard. Poor Jack! his 
dream was more than realized. He was 
where he could not change his wet stockings 
for dry ones; and the world went ill with 
him. 


‘ 


Two days passed, and the third morning 
streaked the heavens. Was it the white cap 
of a wave that riveted Jack’s attention? 
The life in his heart flamed up like the blaze 
ofa refilled lamp, and a glad cry broke from 
his lips—he bad made out asail! Steadily the 


vessel came on; but she would pass miles 


from the wreck. 0, the agony of that watch- 
ing! The frantic sailors tore the shirts from 
their backs, and waved them in desperation. 

The stranger, a large square-rigged brig, 
running before the wind, had at length nearly 
passed them. Suddenly the men upon the 


wreck stood still and gazed intently, Then 
there was a joyfal hurrah. 


“ He sees us,” cried one; “ look at his stud- 
ding-sails !” 

The brig’s studding-sails were being taken 
in—a necessary manceuvre before hauling by 


the wind. 

“Hurrah!” exclaimed another; “there he 
braces up!” 

The brig’s two masts came in range with 
each other, and then steadily she neared. 
Our sailors presently saw the line of foam 
that surged up under her bows, as she pitched 
in the sea. 

When taken on board the stranger, the 
famished tars were kindly cared for, and by 
evening were sufficiently recovered to take 
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note of things around them. The vessel had 
& numerous crew, mostly Spaniards. She 
mounted a long twenty-four pounder, on a 
pivot, and six long twelves. 

About midnight Jack Maynard was aroused 
by a bustle among the crew. Looking out in 
the moonlight, he saw a dark object ahead. 
The brig was put about, and every sail set. 
Still the dark stranger kept in sight, and 
presently “boom” went a gun, as a signal 
for the brig to heave to. Ofcourse, Capitano 
Don Carlos de San Luis de Castanos paid 
great attention to that signal! It became 
necessary for the pursuer to emphasize his 
demand; and a thirty-two pound ball skipped 
playfully along the water, but fell short of 
the brig. The latter was fast drawing away 
from the stranger, who soon faded from sight. 
“ Botheration to’m!” exclaimed an Irish- 
man; “’tis the likes of him that would be 
taking the bread out of an honest b’y’s 
mouth.” His air of injured innocence was 
amusing. 

the Dale sloop-of-war,”’ remarked a 
mean, sharp-looking Yankee. 

“ Dale, indade!” returned Pat; “and wont 
we give ’m a dale of throuble, too, before he 
catches us, I ax ye now?” 

Then a Frenchman gesticulated, talking 
flippantly ; an Italian swore savage oaths, and 
a Dutchman, with a face which expressed 
nothing at aH, soberly remarked : 

“TI wish all der Yankee ships was sunk mit 
der sea on top of dere packs !” 

On the day following, our tars were in- 
formed that they were on board the Spanish 
slaver, the Rosa Vanozza; that immediately 
alter leaving Cuba she had lost many of her 
crew by yellow fever, and was now in want 
of men for possible emergencies; that she 
had been chased out of the Bight of Benin by 
the Constitution frigate, and would go further 
down the coast; that her captain intended to 
buy slaves where he could, and take them by 
force where he could not buy them; that the 
six whites and the negro must share the 
fortunes of their preservers, or the first would 
be put ashore in the hideous wilds of Guinea, 
and the black cook retained as merchandize. 
Reluctantly Jack put his name upon the 
slaver’s papers. A refusal could not have 
benefited the doomed Africans ; and he reason- 
ed that in belonging to the vessel he might 
in some way be of service to the miserable 
victims. 

The brig kept down the coast, with a man 
at each royal yard, looking out for cruisers. 
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They had in this way discovered the wreck 
of the Madeline when far distant, but had at 
first thought of leaving her crew to their 
fate. 

Shortly after the affair with the Dale, it 
became evident that both officers and men 
were exercising unusual vigilance, and Jack 
learned that the vessel was standing for the 
land. The coast was soon plainly to be seen. 
Slowly the brig rounded a swampy-looking 
point; when a loud exclamation from the 
lookout at the fore-royal startled the crew. 
Instantly the helm was put hard up. 

“Square the yards! Out with the stud- 
ding-sails!” shouted Castanos. 

A large topsail schooner shot past the 
point, fired a gun, hung ‘out an English en- 
sign and set her sails wing and wing. 

The affair was serious. A strong flaw 
came suddenly from the land, filling the 
broad sails of the schooner, and sweeping her 
straight down upon the brig, now almost 
becalmed. There was but one chance for 
the slaver. Putting his helm to starboard, 
Castanos brought his larboard broadside to 
bear, and the roar of three long twelves and 
the twenty-four pounder echoed far along 
the coast. The thing was so hurriedly done 
that not a single shot touched the schooner. 
The latter returned the fire, dismounting the 
Rosa’s pivot gun and killing seven of her 
men. The brig having changed her course, 
was now running with the wind abeam, and 
the schooner, in attempting to lay her on 
board, fell astern—her jibboom just grazing 
the slaver’s quarter. A fresh breeze now 
piped in the Rosa’s topsails, and she rapidly 
shot ahead, sailing three feet to the schooner’s 
two. A chance shot carried away the lat- 
ter’s foretopsail halliard, and the yard ran 
down to the cap. 

“ We hash proke her foredopsail,” said the 
imperturbable Dutchman, while his shipmates 
cheered lustily. The topsail went up witha 
new halliard in a marvellously short time, 
but the schooner fell fast astern, and the next 
morning was out of sight. 

Away down on the coast of Loango the 
Rosa once more headed for the land; and 
just before dusk dropped anchor in an ob- 
secure river. The treetops were yet bright 
with the sunbeams, and as Jack gazed on the 
picturesque scene he saw that the stream but 
a little way above narrowed so much that 
the branches seemed almost to meet over the 
channel. 

Presently the Spanish capitano ran into 
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the cabin, re-appearing with a rifle. He 
uttered a few words in Castilian, and the at- 
tention of his men became fixed upon an 
enormous tree, amid whose wilderness of 
green Jack detected ill defined spots of black 
and orange. Once or twice Castanos raised 
and lowered his weapon. At length the 
branches shook, the leaves rustled, and a 
gleaming head shot into plain view, rising, 
sinking, and glancing to and fro, like the 
spear of a giant. The Spanish captain in- 
stantly fired. The report of his rifle was 
answered by a hiss so loud and horrible that 
the crew stood aghast. The great branches 
were swayed like withes, and a snake, larger 
around than a man’s body, lashed the tree till 
leaf and twig went whirling through the air. 
Down came the vast reptile into the water; 
disappearing for a moment, and then rearing 
his glittering crest twenty feet aloft! Next, 
writhing in blood and foam, he described a 
broad circle around the vessel: and again 
darting upward, he fell directly across the 
slaver’s jibboom, making mast and deck 
tremble. He then drew himself in hideous 
coils around the spar, straining the jibstay by 
his weight, and making the foretopmast 
shake as if a dozen men were setting up the 
rigging with a capstan! Shot after shot was 
fired at him; yet all night he lay upon the 
boom; and even in the morning when the 
crew took off his skin, his contortions had 
not wholly ceased. 

Castanos found that the slave factor up the 
river, a tan-colored Portuguese, had but few 
chattels on hand, though expecting a fresh 
supply. Dangerous as appeared the delay, 
the Spanish captain was constrained to 
wait. 

On the day succeeding the Rosa's arrival, 
the slavers were surprised at seeing a boat 
enter the river. Supposing it a man-of-war’s 
barge, they sprang to their arms; but it 
transpired that this boat had belonged toa 
Portuguese vessel burned at sea, and the 
pirates saw that one of its occupants was a 
woman. The lady was scarcely more than a 
child—perhaps fifteen. She was born of 
Portuguese parents in San Paulo de Loaado, 
where after the death of her mother she em- 
barked with her father in a vessel bound to 
Lisbon. Upon the destruction of this vessel 
they had made the coast at the first point 
that could be reached. . 

Castanos seized upon what treasure could 
be found in the boat, placed Senor Alverda, 
the young lady’s father, under guard, to- 


gether with the Portuguese captain, and 
induced the common hands to enlist on board 
the Rosa. 

The situation of Carolina Alverda, the 
young girl, was distressing. Her extraordi- 
nary beauty inflamed the heart of the vil- 
lanous Spaniard, and though he treated her 
respectfully, it was evident that his designs 
were evil. Very little Portuguese was at 
Jack’s command, yet by his manner and the 
few words he had incidentally learned, he 
succeeded in making Carolina comprehend 
his sympathy for herself and her father. 

It was Jack’s opinion that Senor Alverda 
would finally be murdered for his money. 
His daughter would of course fall an easy 
sacrifice to these inhuman scoundrels. 
Anxiously our young tar revolved plans to 
thwart the designs of Castanos. Sympathy 
grew still more ardent, and Jack became 
deeply in love with the beautiful Portuguese, 
while the latter felt that he, among a host of 
ruffians, was her only friend. She knew that 
a face like his could never hide a soul like 
his associates; and her sweet glances of con- 
fidence inspired him with courage to brave all 
things for her sake. But to escape with her 
from the vessel, at the present moment, would 
be to land in a howling wilderness and to 
abandon her father. Jack was greatly per- 
plexed. 

Five hundred slaves were at length crowd- 
ed on board, and as no more could be 
immediately procured at that place, Castanos 
suddenly stood to sea. At the distance of a 
day’s sail up the coast, there was upon ariver 


‘bank a negro village where he had once 


purchased slaves taken by the natives in war. 
He now resolved to proceed thither, and if 
no such slaves were to be bought, he would 
carry off the villagers themselves! With a 
wholesale breeze the Rosa Vanozza went up 
the coast, and at daybreak anchored in the 
river; but on the passage Senor Alverda and 
the Portuguese captain had been taken ill. 
Both had died in afew hours. They were 
buried in the deep—Castanos pretending to 
believe that there was danger of contagion; 
but Jack knew that they had been poisoned. 

The young girl was wild with grief, and 
would have leaped into the sea had she not 
been prevented by the murderous captain. 
She shrank from him with horror, and cling- 
ing to Jack who happened to stand near, 
poured forth lamentations in a voice so full of 
sweetness and of agony, that the young sailor 
was overwhelmed with sorrow. Castanos 
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assured her that she should not be injured— 

should be treated as his daughter—and finally 

she permitted Jack to lead her to the cabin. 
The Spanish captain then roughly command- 
ea him to depart. 

The negroes at the village had not a single 
captive for sale, and Castanos made arrange- 
ments for carrying out his design. His men, 
in several squads, were to encompass the 
village by night. Carolina Alverda was to be 
locked in her state-room, and a man stationed 
in the cabin, which was beneath a raised 
quarter deck, to see that she did not break 
out and leap from one of the windows. 

The village was completely surprised. The 
natives, under the dread of levelled muskets, 
surrendered in crowds. Strange and cruel 
scenes were enacted. One little child Cas- 

. tanos i‘mself tore from the arms of its 
mother, who being lame and therefore un- 
marketable, must be left behind. She hob- 
bled into her hut and came forth with a piece 
of bread which she implored permission to 
give to the child before the little one should 
be taken from her forever. In another in- 
stance, an aged negress, clinging to her 
daughter, and refusing to loosen her hold, 
was struck to the earth by the sabre of the 
savage Spaniard. 

Many escaped. A girl, tall and well-form- 
ed, with sprightly features, dashed past the 
sailors and fled to the woods. Castanos and 
one of his men pursued her, following the 
sound of her steps among the trees. A rust- 
ling in some thick cane attracted their atten- 


tion. They started forward to grasp the. 


fugitive, and stumbled upon a panther cub. 
But deeper in the thicket were two blazing 
eyes. With white jaws extended the spotted 
mother dashed upon the intruders. The com- 
panion of the captain fled, but Castanos was 
seen no more! 

Meanwhile, Jack Maynard, separating from 
his companions, swam to the brig in search 
of Carolina. He would convey her to the 
shore opposite the village. They would flee 
inland; and as the young girl knew something 
of the native language, she would be able to 
make the negroes understand her position, 
and might win them to friendship. 

Before going on shore, our hero had said a 
few words to Cato, his old negro shipmate 
and cook, and the answer had been—* Yes, 
Massa Jack, I knows it. Dey sell dis ole 
nigger, dat’s all,” 

The young sailor, finding that most of the 
crew left on board had gathered at the star- 
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board rail, swam to the larboard side, caught 
the end of a clew-garnet which a dusky hand 
had dropped overboard, crept in at a port and 
lay down beside a gun—putting his hand at 
the same time on an iron marline-spike which 
had in no miraculous manner gotten to the 
place before him. 

At this moment, a twelve pounder further 
forward exploded with a roar that sounded 
startling enough in that gloomy African 
night. The officer of the deck and the man 
stationed in the cabin rushed with the others 
to the gun, while Jack glided to the state- 
room door, which he instantly pried open 
with his marline-spike, 

The Portuguese maiden, overwhelmed 
with wretchedness, had been moaning pit- 
eously; but at the noise Jack made in enter- 
ing, she sprang to her feet, assuming an 
attitude of defiance. The fiery spirit of her 
Latin race blazed forth in uncontrollable in- 
dignation. But her lamp shone full in the 
young sailor’s face, and recognizing him, she 
stepped quickly forward with a glad ex- 
clamation. 

Making a sign of silence, Jack whispered 
all the Portuguese he knew; and leading her to 
the after part of the cabin, put his head out of 
a window. In the water he beheld an object 
black as a pitch mop. It was the woolly 
caput of Cato. 

“Tse here, Massa Jack. Quick! for heb- 
ben’s sake! de boat am coming!” 

Carolina dropped into the arms of the 
sable mariner, and Jack was instantly by her 
side. Supporting the young girl between 
them, the two men struck out for the shore. 

“Didn’t I make dat twelve pounder talk?” 
whispered Cato. “It waked all de owls!” 

“Hush! Cato—they will hear you.” 

Unfortunately, at this very moment a bright 
flame shot up from a hut on the shore behind 
them. It had been kindled to light the opera- 
tions of the slavers, and the broad glare fell 
upon our three fugitives just as one of the 

boats was pursuing a native in their direction. 
There were loud exclamations in Spanish; 
and fhe springing sound of the oars told Jack 
that escape was impossible. The position of 
the fugitives rendering them totally incapable 
of resistance, and the young American sailor 
being disabled by a heavy blow, they were all 
dragged into the boat. 

Great was the surprise of the to 
find that they had captured, instead of na- 
tives, a portion of their own crew. Jack and 
Cato, strongly ironed, were tumbled between 
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decks with the slaves; our hero being assured 
that he should go up to the yard-arm in the 
morning. Carolina Alverda was roughly 
thrust into her former place of confinement, 
to await the pleasure of Hernandez, now 
captain of the brig. That individual was at 
present on shore. 

As to Jack, he thought little of his ap- 


proaching doom; but the idea that he had - 


been captured without any chance of fighting 
and selling his life bravely, filled him with 
mortification. He looked upon his failure to 
protect Carolina as ina manner disgraceful. 
“Yet what more could I have done?” he 
asked himself. “Had I been given a single 
chance to strike a blow, I might at least have 
died in her defence—but to fail without a 
struggle—it is shameful !” 

The wretchedness around him presently 
diverted his mind from its own sorrow. 
There were terrible groans—there was low 
moaning—there were yells of anguish—there 
were curses of fury. The foul prison was 
dark as chaos; and here were men, women 
and children chained together in one horrid 
mass of misery. 

“ What power is.here!” thought Jack. “I 
have heard of ships being blown to the sky by 
their own magazines; but here is a magazine 
more potent than gunpowder. O that it 
might burst forth in all its terrible strength!” 
A sudden hope possessed him. 

“Cato,” he exclaimed, “ what became of 
the manacle key that you found under the 
topgallant forecastle ?” 

“Dunno, Massa Jack. I lose him some- 
where. Golly! if we only had him now!” 

“Are you sure? Search your clothes—for 
God’s sake make sure whether you have it or 
not !” 

“Can’t get my hand in my pocket; and I 
know he aint dar, neider.” 

After fumbling in vain about Cato’s clothes 
with their manacled hands, they gave up the 
search. But more than life was at stake, and 
Jack worked incessantly upon his irons, 
How the cold fetters mocked his puny 
strength! And this was the fate to which in 
putting his name upon the pirate’s papers he 
had consented to assist in dooming a thousand 
human beings! 

He heard new captives brought on board, 
and presently they were thrown down with 


the others. Hernandez himself was now on 


deck, and soon the sailor boy heard the slaver 
getting underway. 
The Rosa YVanozza stood towards the 
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river’s mouth. The beams of morning began 
to light the forest and glitter far out upon 
the ocean. At a little distance Hernandez 
discovered the misty outlines of a vessel. A 
brief scrutiny assured him that it was his old 
acquaintance, the topsail schooner. His only 
hope of escape was in running the gauntlet 
under her fire. 

Every stitch of canvas was crowded upon 
the Rosa, but when she had cleared the river, 
her enemy was within a cable’s length of her. 
Once more the British captain failed bya 
hair’s breadth in his attempt to board; but 
the fire that he poured upon the slaver was 
terrible. The Spaniards returned a few shots 
in their usual wild manner, hitting the 
schooner only by accident. But the Rosa 
passed her antagonist through all the storm 
of bullets, and went rolling and pitching in 
the swell, further and further from the pur- 
suer. At length, by some inadvertency, a 
shot from the Briton fell short; and the 
slavers, supposing themselves out of mange, 
rent the sky with their cheers. But the 
British gunner profited by his failure. Once 
more he glanced along the brass twenty- 
four pounder—the smoke rolled from its 
mouth—the Rosa’s mainmast trembled like a 
great tree when the woodman gives his final 
stroke; then, crashing and thundering, down 
it came! 

“All hands to clear the wreck!” cried the 
Spanish captain, and with surprising alacrity 
was the task performed. Reefing all sail on 
the foremast and putting the brig dead before 
the wind, Hernandez yet hoped to outsail his 
enemy. His topgallant-mast was soon shot 
away, and the schooner at length ranged 
alongside. The British captain laid the slaver 
on board, but just as the vessels came in col- 
lision a shot went entirely through the 
schooner’s foremast. Fighting his way sturdily 
over the rail, the gallant Briton reached the 
brig’s deck; but not more than half a dozen of 
his men had been able to follow, when the ves- 
sels parted, and the schooner’s shattered fore- 
mast was carried away about ten feet above- 
board. The brave captain and his followers were 
instantly shot down by the desperate pirates. 

The Rosa now took up a raking position, 
while the schooner’s crew endeavored to rig 
a jury foremast—a most herculean task under 
a heavy fire and upon a deck swimming with 
blood. But the Anglo Saxons are ‘a brave 
race. Nobly they worked at rope and spar, 
while the plunging shot came right into their 
midst. It seemed almost impossible for those. 
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brave men to deliver themselves from the 
deplorable situation in which accident had 
placed them. If they could only board—O, 
if they could but board! But no—the cow- 
ardly slavers kept up their fire at a safe dis- 
tance, and not a gun could the schooner bring 
to bear. 

But the stout man-of-war’s-men were not 
thus to be vanquished. With prodigious 
energy they lashed a spare topmast to the 
stump of the foremast, crossed a yard, rigged 
a sort of squaresail, carried a stay to the jib- 
boom and hoisted a queer-looking jib. Their 
broadside was then brought to bear with such 
accuracy that the Rosa once more took to her 
heels. She had now, however, become so 
much disabled that the schooner held her 
own. The result of the race was doubtful— 
for it was an instance of one wreck chasing 
another! 

Meanwhile our unhappy young sailor, 
among the miserable wretches between decks, 
had listened with unspeakable anxiety to the 
uproar of the battle. Cato, who showed 
more outward signs of grief than his ship- 
mate, had been moaning and cursing by 
turns. Suddenly he ceased his lamentations, 
and exclaimed : 

“ Massa Jack! Massa Jack! I feel dat key! 
It has gone down trou’ de hole in dis pocket, 
and got cotched in de big patch I sewed on 
de odder day.” 

The soul of Jack was thrilled as by a reve- 
lation from heaven. In a moment, his hands, 
locked closely together by the manacles, were 
upon the key. He applied it to the handcuffs 
of his companion—they dropped to the deck! 
Soon both men were free from their shackles 
and stood up together in the filthy prison. A 
few of the prisoners could speak a little 
English, and were soon made to comprehend 
the state of affairs. Jack, with that little in- 
strument, more precious than all the gold 
that was ever sunk in the ocean, went from 
man to man—the fetters dropping at his 
touch! 

We may imagine the feelings which burned 
in those African hearts—the joy for their de- 
liverance—the thirst for vengeance—and 
above all, the resolution, come life or death, 
never to wear those terrible bonds again. 

The grating over the Rosa’s main hatch- 
way had early in the battle been torn asunder 
by a cannon ball; and her men were now so 
much occupied in watching their pursuer, 
that Jack, Cato and three Africans had reach- 
ed the deck ere an alarm was given. Then 
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Hernandez turned, and ghastly despair 
blanched his features. 

“ Los negros! los negros! Todo esta per- 
dido! (The blacks! the blacks! All is 
lost!) 

The crew were struck with astonishment 
and horror. Another and another sable head 
rose through the hatchway. Another and 
another stalwart form, black and fierce as 
death, started to the deck. Springing up 
from their awful Gehenna, they seemed like 
apparitions; but their silence once broken, 
they screamed and bellowed with unimagin- 
able rage. The horrid uproar was echoed by 
the numbers yet below, each struggling to be 
first, till their dark forms almost choked the 
hatchway. It was a terrible sight—such as 
not more than one man in hundreds of mil- 
lions has ever beheld. 

The pirates sprang for their small arms— 
but they were too late! The howling multi- 
tude of negroes first hurled their iron fettexs 
at the Spaniards, then sprang for muskets, 
pikes, cutlasses, handspikes and belaying 
pins. Cato, with a cannon ball raised in both 
hands above his head, bounded upon Hernan- 
dez and dashed him dead tothe deck. Jack 
called to his old shipmates ‘of the Madeline to 
run out on the jibboom. He had before 
leaving the hold given the natives to under- 
stand that the men to whom he should call 
must not be hurt, as they were friends, 

In every direction the pirates fled from 
their appalling foe. They were pursued as by 
wild beasts, and almost torn limb from limb. 
Three men, who had once belonged to the 
Madeline, the other three having been killed 
in the fight with the schooner, were the only 
survivors. 

The pursuing schooner was by this time 
alongside. Her captain, with his glass, had 
remarked the unusual commotion, and rightly 
guessing at its cause, had from the first 
ceased firing. 

Jack’s first care was for Carolina. Shud- 
dering at the scenes of horror around her, yet 
filled with unutterable gratitude for her de- 
liverance, the beautiful girl was conveyed on 
board the schooner. The vessels shortly 
reached the river whence the Rosa had last 
sailed; and no pen can describe the joy of the 
poor Africans upon once more beholding their 
home. The most horrid dream that can 


- possess the human brain in sleep, is not worse 


than the reality from which they had escaped. 
Children are sometimes frightened with stories 
of great dragons that are to bear them with 
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scaly wings out of the windows of home to 
some vaguely-imagined region of horrors. 
But to the unhappy African a tale like this is 
no fable—his Apollyon is ever at hand, point- 
ing to the ghastly hold of a slaver. 

The heart of our young sailor leaped for 
joy as he beheld the joy of others. What 
though they were savages? Had they no 
right to the glad sunbeame and the cooling 
shadows ?—to enjoy the dews of evening and 
the glory of morning? O how happy they 
were! Thechains of bondage were broken— 
the horrible nightmare dream had fled away 
forever. Friend met friend—father and son— 
mother and daughter—husband and wife, and 
all their little ones—how they rushed into each 
other’s arms, and laughed and wept for joy! 

The treasure of Senor Alverda, some forty 
thousand dollars, was found on board the 
Rosa and transferred to the British schooner, 
in which vessel Jack and Carolina shortly 
reached Cape Palmas. Here lay the Consti- 
tution frigate, which had chased the Rosa 
Vanozza out of the Bight of Benin. Whata 
welcome sight to Jack was this noble ship, 
with the stars and stripes waving grandly from 
the spanker peak! He thought of the glorious 
old war—of the Guerriere, the Java and the 
Cyane. 

The officers of the Yankee frigate so lion- 
ized our young foremast hand that he felt 
embarrassed upon finding himself so great a 
hero. But the beauty of Carolina Alverda so 
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completely bewitched the little “ middies ” of 
Old Ironsides as to keep Jack in a constant 
state of alarm. His anxiety, however, was 
without just foundation. Carolina’s grief for 
the fate of a father torn from her by dastardly 
villains, rendered her ill at ease in the society 
of flippant admirers, while, at the same time, 
it attached her still more strongly to her 
preserver. 

“The Lord do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but death part thee and me,” was the 
thought of her earnest young heart. The 
spirit of her father would smile upon her 
union with one whose strong and loving arm 
would become a shield to her forever. What 
need of delay? She yielded to Jack’s propo- 
sal that the marriage should take place im- 
mediately. 


On the quarter deck of the Constitution, in ° 


presence of five hundred men, the chaplain 
pronounced the ceremony. The shade of 
melancholy, resting yet upon the young girl’s 
face, made her appear even more lovely than 
the most radiant joy could have done. It 
was a scene of intense interest. The officers 
formed a glittering row—the tars, .cap in 
hand, in their neat blue uniform, looked 
silently on; while over all, the immense spars 
of the frigate shot to the sky, and the flag of 
freedom waved in glory. 

A few days later, Jack Maynard sailed for 
the United States—bearing to a Puritan home 
the bird of paradise he had so strangely caught. 


THE GOOD SHIP SHOOTING STAR. 


“ CAPTAIN Ritson, allow me to introduce 
to you Mr. Pennant, your new purser. Mr. 
Pennant, pray take a chair, while I havea lit- 
tle talk on business with Captain Ritson.” 

Mr. Blizzard, firm of David & Blizzard, 72, 
Limehouse street, Liverpool, continued: 

“Captain Ritson, we want to make this first 
trip of the Shooting Star an auspicious trip; 
we want to have our vessel the first into Que- 
bec this year. We save the dues; for they al- 
ways return the dues to the first vessel that 
arrives from England; but it is not so much 
for the sake of the value of the dues, as the 
eclat of the thing we want. Our trade with 
Canada is large, and we want to get our name 
up. We do not, of course, want you to run any 
danger. No, that is by no means the wish of 
the firm; but we wish you to skirt the ice and 
run inon the very first opening. You will 
get off Labrador just in time for the frost to 


have thawed, and, with care, there need be no 
risk whatever.” 

Mr. Blizzard said all this leaning against his 
railed desk, and nestled in among the files of 
invoices and bills of landing. He was a hearty, 
fresh-colored, portly man, very neat in his 
dress, and remarkable for a white waistcoat, 
that seemed as hard and stainless as enamel. 
He played with his watch-chain as he spoke, 
and eyed the captain, the purser, and the first 
mate, who sat in an uncomfortable half-circle. 
With his well polished boots planted on the 
immovable rock of a large capital, Mr. Bliz- 
zard seemed to look boldly seaward metaphor- 
ically, and consider wrecks and such casual- 
ties as mere well-devised fictions. 

Captain Ritson was a big North-country- 
man, with a broad acreage of chest, clear gray 
eyes, and large red hands; a sturdy, honest, 
self-reliant man, without a fear in the world. 
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The mate, Mr. Cardew, by no means so pleas- 

ant to look on, being a little spare, thin-legged, 

cadaverous person, with yellowish eyes, sat in 

sullen subserviency on the very edge of his 
chair just behind the captain. The purser, a 
brisk, cheery, stout young fellow, sat depre- 
catingly (as if he thought he ought to stand) 
a trifle further back still. 

“Right it is, Mister Blizzard,” said the cap- 
tain, buttoning his pilot coat across his chest, 
as if preparing for an immediate gale, and 
about to order everything to be battened down. 
“Right it is, and a better wessel than the 
Shooting Star I don’t hope to see. She’s 
sound, Mr. Blizzard, I do believe, from main 
truck to keel; sound, if I may use the ex- 
pression, as a pious man’s conscience. The 

. only thing that wexes me, howsomever, is 
that, having been sent for to my native place, 
down Allonby way, on very sad business ” 
(here the captain held up sorréwfully an enor- 
mous hat covered with black crape), “I 
couldn’t see to the lading of this ’ere wessel 
as I generally likes to do with wessels I am 
called upon to command.” 

“That is of no consequence at all, Captain 
Ritson,” said Mr. Blizzard, pouring out three 
glasses of sherry all in a row from a decanter 
onan inky mantelpiece near him. “I have been 
away at Manchester, and my partner, Mr. 
David, has been ill with a touch of the pleurisy, 
but our first mate here, Mr. Cardew, has seen 
to it all.” . 

The mate nodded assent. 

“And the cargo is—?” 

“Agricultural implements, machinery, and 
cloth goods.” 

Mr. Blizzard referred to a ledger for this in- 
formation, as he spoke, as if he scarcely knew, 
in his multiplicity of business, whether the 
Shooting Star might not be laden with frank- 
incense, pearls, gold-dust, and poll-parrots— 
but he would see. Having ascertained the 
fact, Mr. Blizzard carefully replaced the ledger, 
and, turning his back on the company, poked 
the fire, and consulted a large sheet almanac 
over the mantelpiece, as a sign the interview 
was over. 

“We sail to-morrow morning, Sunday,” 
said Captain Ritson, who was a Wesleyan, to 
the purser, as they left the office of Messrs. 
David & Blizzard; “I likes to hear the blessed 
Sabbath bells calling to one another as I go out 
of the Mersey, and the men like it; and what’s 
more, it’s lucky. It’s like the land taking 
leave of us,as I always say, giving a sort of 
blessing on the ship; at least, I’m a plain man, 
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and that’s how I take it. It’s the day I always 
start, Sunday is.” 

‘The purser expressed his hope that he 
should succeed-in doing his duty, and pleasing 
the captain and all his employers. 

“0, you'll do, young man, I can see; don’t 
you be afraid. Wont he, Mr.Cardew? Clear, 
straightforward eyes, and all aboveboard.” 

Mr. Cardew thought he would do, but he 
did not look on the purser at all. His mind 
was running on very different things. 


“ Joe,” said the purser’s wife, when Pennant 
returned to his little cottage at Birkenhead, 
and announced his new appointment, “ I don’t 
know how it is, but I've got astrong presenti- 
ment, and I wish you wouldn’t go in this ship. 
I never did like ships with those sort of names. 
The best run you ever had wasin the Jane 
Parker, and the worst one in the Morning 
Star. Stick to the plain names, Besides, it’s 
too early in the season. Now, do oblige me, 
Joe, and give it up. Stay for a fortnight 
later; get an Australian ship. It’s too early 
for Canada. It is, indeed. Mrs, Thompson 
says 80.” 

“ Jenny, my love, you’re asilly little woman, 
A pretty sailor’s wife you make! Come, pack 
up my kit, for I’m going, that is the long and 
the short of it. Nonsense about sentiments, 
And who is Mrs. Thompson, I should like to 
know? Who wants her poking her nose here ? 
Whzy did she drive her husband away with her 
nagging, and temper, and botheration? Tell 
her to mind her own business. Pretty thing, 
indeed! Come, dear, no nonsense; pack up 
my kit.” 

“ But, Joe dear, there was your photograph 
fell off the nail on Tuesday—tbat night I saw a 
shooting star fall close to the docks, and it 
wasn’t sent for nothing. Don’t go, Joe; 
don’t go.” 

“ Go I must, Jenny dear, and go I shall, so 
don’t make it painful, there’s a good little 
woman. Come, 1’! go up with you now, and 
kiss George and Lizzy. I wont wake them; 
then we’ll go and look out the shirts and things 
for the chest. Keep a good heart; you know 
I shall soon be back. I've got a nice captain, 

and a smart first mate.” 


“Why, Captain Thompson, who ever 
thought to have found you here, and only 
quartermaster ?” said the purser, as he stood 
at the gangway of the Shooting Star, watching 
the fresh provisions brought in. “ Well, I am 
sorry to see you so reduced, sir, I am indeed. 
How was it?” 
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The quartermaster drew him on one side 
with a rueful look. He was a purple, jolly, 
sottish-looking man, with swollen features. 

“It was the grog, Joe, as did it—all the in- 
fernal grog,” he said. “I lost my last ship, 
the Red Star, and then everything went 
wrong; but I’ve struck off drinking now, Joe; 
I wasn’t fit to have a ship, that’s about it—lost 
myself, too, Joe; and here I am with my hands 
in the tar-bucket again, trying to do my dooty 
in that station of life, as the Catechism used 
to say.” 

“And how do you like our captain and 
crew, sir?” Pennant said, under his breath. 

“Captain’s as good a man as ever trod in 
shoe leather—upright man, though he will 
have the work done, but the crew aint much, 
between ourselves. Four of them fi.st class, 
the rest loafers and skulkers, wanting to emi- 
grate, picked up on the quays, half thieves, 
half deserters, not worth their salt. They'll 
all run when they get to Quebec. Then there’s 
the first mate, he’s a nice nigger-driver, he is— 
bound for a bad porf, I think. I wouldn’t 
trust him with a ship, that’s all I can say, un- 
less it was a pirate ship, that he might get on 
with, but he is smooth enough before the cap- 
tain—he takes care of that—curse him.” 

Just at that moment there came a shrill 
voice screaming’curses from the shore. 

“ Look alive, you sulkers there,” it cried— 
it was the mate’s voice—“or I'll let you 
know. We shan’t be ready by Tuesday, if 
you don’t hurry. Nota drop of grog before 
the work’s done, mind that. I'll have no in- 
fernal grumbling while I'm mate; and what 
are you doing there, quartermaster, idling? 
Mr. Purser, see at once if the stores are all in, 
and hand in the bills to me to give to Captain 
Ritson.” 

The men, ragged, sullen fellows, worked 
harder but cursed in an under breath. 

The moment the captain came on board the 
mate’s manner entirely altered. He crouched 
and whispered, and asked for orders, and 
spoke to the men with punctilious quietude. 

Cardew had some strange hold over the cap- 
tain, as the purser svon discovered; some 
money matters; some threat, which he held 
over Ritson’s head, about his father’s farm in 
Cumberland; some power that the captain 
dreaded, though he tried to appear cheerful, 
trusting, and indifferent. At first tyrannical 
to the men, Cardew had now begun to con- 
ciliate them in every possible way, especially 
when Captain Ritson was not on deck. 

The purser was in the cabin, the twentieth 
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day after the Shooting Star had started. He 
was head down at his accounts, and the lumi- 
nous green shade over the lamp threw a golden 
light upon rows of figures and the red lines 
that divided them. He was working silently, 
honest zealous fellow that he was, when a low 
tap came at the cabin door; it was old 
Thompson, the quartermaster, who shut it 
after him with a suspicious care. 

“ Well, Thompson,” said the purser, looking 
up with an overworked and troubled expres- 
sion, “ what is it ?” 

The quartermaster sat down with a hand on 
either knee. “I tell you what it is, Mr. Pen- 
nant, between you and me there’s mischief 
brewing.” 

“ Thompson, you’ve been at the rum again,” 
said the amazed purser, in a reproachful voice. 

“No, Mr. Pennant, I haven’t; no, I am 
sober as the day I was born. Never you mind 
how I learned what I am going to tell you. 
There was a time when no one dared accuse 
Jack Thompson of eavesdropping, without get- 
ting an answer straight between the eyes, and 
quick too; but now I’m a poor rascal no one 
cares for; only fit to mend old rope and patch 
sails, and I can stoop now to do things I 
should have been ashamed of once, even if I 
had done them, as I did this, for good.” 

There came at this moment a pert rap at 
the door, and Harrison, the ship’s boy, thrust 
in his head. 

“ Well, what do you want ?” said the purser, 
in his sharp, honest way. 

“Tf you please, sir, there’s an ice-fog coming 
on, and Mr. Cardew says the men are to have 
an extra glass of grog round, as there will be 
extra watches.” 

“Did Captain Ritson himself give the 
order ?” 

“No sir; Mr. Cardew. Captain’s been up 
all night, and is gone to lie down.” 

“Tell Mr. Cardew, with my compliments, 
that the captain told me yesterday never to 
serve out rum without his special orders.” 

“Yes sir.” The boy left. 

“ Now, Mr. Quartermaster, let me know the 
worst. I think—I suspect—it is something 
about our first mate. This is going to be an 
unlucky voyage, I can see. Let me hear the 
worst, quick, that we may do something to 
stop the leak.” 

The quartermaster, a stolid man of Dutch 
temperament, and by no means to be hurried, 
proceeded as calmly as if he were spinning a 
yarn over the galley fire. “ What [heard the 
first mate and the carpenter talk about only 
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two hours ago was this. The ice-fog’s come 
on, and the men (a bad lot in any weather, all 
but Davis and two or three more) are begin- 
ning to think we’re running dangerously near 
the ice, and that we shall get nipped. The 
mate, when the captain is away, encourages 
them in this idea, and the worst of them talk 
now of forcing the captain to steer more 
southward, so as to keep clear of the ice- 
packs off Labrador.” 

The purser started, and uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise and indignation. 

“Belay there, Mr. Pennant,” said the 
quartermaster, forcing his sou’-wester firmer 
on his head to express hatred for the mate; 
“that was only the first entry in their log. 


Then they went onto propose sinking the 
ship, lashing down the captain and-those who 
wouldn’t join them, destroying all evidence, 
and taking to the boats as soon as there was 
a sight of land.” 

“ But what for?” 

“What for? Why for this. The first mate, 
as he let out, has had the lading of the vessel. 
Well, what did he do, with the help of some 
scoundrel friend of his, a shipping-agent, but 
remove two-thirds of the machinery from the 


cases, unknown, of course, to Mr. Blizzard, 
and pile them up with old iron, unknown to 
the captain, who was away because his father 
was dying, and now they want to sink the 
vessel, and then to go home and sell the plun- 


der. ‘That’s about the size of it.” 

“ Come this moment and tell the captain of 
this scoundrel,” said the purser, leaping up 
and locking his desk resolutely. 

“ Now, avast heaving there, not just yet, Mr. 
Purser, by your leave; let the thing ripena 
little; let me pick up what I can in the fo’kasl ; 
they don’t mind a poor old beast like me.” 

“ What's all this?” cried a shrill, spiteful 
voice, as the door was thrust viglently open. 
“Where is this purser fellow? Who is it 
dares to disobey my orders? What do you 
mean, purser, by not serving out this rum? 
No sulking here. Thompson, go on deck, see 
all made taut for the night, and the fog-bell 
rigged, or we shall be run down in this 
cursed fog.” Thompson slunk out of the cabin. 

The purser did not flinch; he took his cap 
quietly from its peg. “ Mr. Cardew,” he said, 


“TI only obeyed the captain’s orders, and I “ 


shall continue to do so till you take command 
of the vessel. I’m going on deck for a smoke 
before I turn in. Good night, sir.” 

The mate’s eyes became all at once blood- 
shot and phosphorescent with a cruel light. 
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“T tell you what it is, Pennant,” he said; 
“if I was your captain, I’d maroon you on an 
iceberg before you were five hours older, and 
I'd let you know first, with a good bit of 
pickled rope, what it was to disobey your 
superior officer.” 

“ Good night, sir; threatened men live long. 
And perhaps you will allow me to lock up my 
cabin? Thank you.” . 


It was Sunday morning, and the ice-fog had 
lifted. The vessel had met with mere pancake 
ice, loose sheets thin as tinsel, but nothing 
more: the wind blew intensely cold as if from 
ice-fields of enormous size, but no bergs had 
been seen, and the captain, judging from the 
ship’s reckoning, hoped still to make a swift 


and successful voyage, and to be the first to 
reach Quebec that season. 

The men were mustered for prayers in the 
state cabin. It was a pleasant sight to see 
them file in, two and two, so trim, with their 
blue shirts turned back from their big brown 
necks, their jaunty knotted black silk necker- 
chiefs and their snowy white trousers; the 
petty officers in their best blue jackets, and 
all so decorous and disciplined, as they took 
their prescribed seats. 

Pleasant, too, it was to see the hardy cap- 
tain in that wild and remote gea so calmly and 
gravely reading the chapter from the Bible 
relating to Paul’s voyage, with an unconscious 
commanding- officer air. Ifthe ship-boy dared 
to cough, that stern gray eye nailed him to 
his seat; if the boatswain shuffled his feet, 
there was a reproving pause between the 
verses; if even the spray broke over the 
hatchway, the captain was down upon it. 

The purser was the last to leave the cabin 
when the service was over. As he collected 
the Bibles, the captain touched him on the 
shoulder. 

“J want a word with you, Mr. Pennant,” he 
said, sitting sorrowfully down at the table 
with his hand on his telescope, and his large 
prayer-book still open before him. “ You are 
an honest, faithful fellow, and I want to ask 
you a simple question. Have you seen or 
heard anything lately that makes you think 
the first mate is playing double, and exciting 
the men to mutiny? Yes or no?” 

“ Yes, captain.” 

The captain did not lift his eyes from the 
table at this answer, but giving a slight half 
disdainful sigh, poured out a glass of water 
and drank it, then rose, shook the purser by 
the hand, and looked steadily in his face. 

“Come up with me, purser, on deck,” he 
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said, “ and we will settle this matter at once. 
Some one has been altering the vessel’s course, 
I feel sure, since the morning. If it is the 
mate, I will put him in irons. If it costs me 
my right arm, I'll keep him in irons. ma 
fool not to have seen it all before. I was 
warned about that man in Liverpool.” 

When the captain stood upon the deck, the 
chill white ice-fog was again bearing down fast 


on the Shooting Star. It was bearing down 
with a spectral gloom that was depressing in 
a sea known to be still half blocked with ice- 
packs. A Sabbath calm reigned over the 
vessel. The men were lying down by the 
trim rope coils, some reading, some convers- 
ing; not a plank but was clean as a pink; not 
a bolt-head or brass but shone as well as any- 
thing could shine in that lurid light. The 
mate and carpenter were sitting near the 
wheel, looking at the advancing fog; at the 
entrance to the fo’ksal were some men stretch- 
ed out half asleep. 

The captain said not a word, but walked 
straight up to the man at the wheel, and look- 
ed at the compass. 

“Why, you're steering south,” he said, 
quietly, “and I told you nor’-nor’-west an 
hour ago.” 

“Tam steering as the first mate told me,” 
said the fellow, sullenly. “I can’t steer as 
every one wants me. If it was my way, I’d 
steer home.” 

The first mate, as the man said this, came 
up and took the wheel from him insolently, as 
in defiance of the captain. 

“ Jackson’s steering right,” he said. 

“ Right you call it,” said the captain, storm- 
ing. “I’m a plain man, and I like plain deal- 
ing. Mr. Cardew, I’ve had enough of your 
lying tricks; let go the wheel, sir, and go to 
your cabin. Consider yourself under arrest 
for mutinous conduct. Purser, you are wit- 
ness; take this man down.” 

Cardew still refused to let go the wheel. 
With the quickness of thought, the captain 
felled him with a blow; in amoment the deck 
seemed alive with shouting and leaping men, 
Five sailors threw themselves on the captain, 
three on the purser. The mutiny had broken 
out at last. A cruel yell rang from stem to 
stern. All who favored the captain were in a 
moment, with curses and cruel threats, over- 
powered and bound to the mast and rigging. 

“ Now, Captain Ritson,” said Cardew, as he 
rose with a yellow face, down which the blood 
streamed, and advanced to where the captain 


stood bound and pale with rage, “ you see I am 
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stronger than you thought. If I chose, I could 
at once let you overboard with a rope and 
freeze you to death; I could have you pelted 
with bottles, or put an end to in some other 
agreeable way; but I shall spare you now, to 
pay you off better for that blow and other in- 
dignities: Last night you refused to join me 
in my sensible scheme for baffling the rascals 
who expose us to danger and then underpay 
us. Now I will not accept your partnership. 
O, you’re a rash, violent man, though you are 
so pious; where’s your Providence now? 
Come, my boys, leave these fools, and get out 
the wine; we’ll have a spree to-night, for to- 
morrow we shall be on shore, and, perhaps, 
starting again for England. Coine, get out 
this man’s brandy. We'll have a night of it. 
It’s cold enough for these fellows, aint it? 
But it’ll make them warm seeing us drinking.” 

That night, as the liquor went round, and 
the songs circulated among the mutineers to 
the doleful accompaniment of the monotonous 
and funeral fog-bell, the ¢aptain and seven 
friends lying bound against the frozen shrouds, 
the vapor lifted for a moment eastward and 
disclosed an aurora borealis, that lit up all the 
horizon with a majestic fan of crimson and 
phosphorescent light that darted upward its 
keen rays, and throbbed and quivered with 
almost supernatural splendor. The electric 
lustre lit the pale faces of the captain and his 
fellow-prisoners. 

“ Why, here are the merry dancers,” said 
the first mate, now somewhat excited by 
drinking, as he walked up to the captain, and 
waved a smoking hot glass of grog before his 
face. “ Why, I'll be hanged if they aint the 
blessed angels dancing for joy because you 
and your brother saints will so soon join them, 
What do you think of Providence by this 
time, Ritson, eh ?” 

The mutineers put their glasses together, 
and laughed hideously at this. 

“ Just as I always did. God watches us at 
sea as well as by land,” was the captain’s calm 
reply. “I'd rather even now be bound here, 
than change my conscience with yours, Car- 
dew. I’m a plain man, and I mean it when I 
say that it’s no worse dying here than at home 
in a feather-bed. It is less hard to part with 
the world here.” 

“ O, if you’re satisfied, Iam. Here, glasses 
round to drink to the pious captain. All his 
gang are here but that boy, that little devil, 
Harrison; search for him everywhere, men; 
he mustn’t be left; if he is in the hold, smoke 
him out with brimstone; never mind if he 
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doesn’t come out, he’ll have his gruel if you 
keep the hatches well down.” * 

“Ay, ay, sir,” was the reply, with a brutal 
and disgusting laugh ; and away the men went 
on their search, eager as boys for a rat hunt. 
An hour after, all but the watch to toll the 
fog-bell, the mutineers on board the Shooting 
Star were sunk into a drunken and wallowing 
sleep. That night, from time to time, Captain 
Ritson kept his men’s hearts up with cheerful 
words; the cold was hard to bear, but they 
survived it. When day broke, they all united 
in prayer that God would allow them to die 
soon and together. They had sunk into a 
torpid semi-sleep, when the sound of a gun 
through the fog, in the distance, aroused 
them. At the same moment, the loud taunt- 
ing voice of the mate awoke the bound men 
to a sense of their misery and despair. 

“Good morning, Captain Ritson,” said the 
mate. “ Lord, lads, how chopfallen that smart 
fellow the purser is, and look at those A. B. 
sailors, who used,to sneer at you, and call you 
sulkers, and loafers, and Liverpool dregs. 
How our fat friend the quartermaster must 
miss his grog; hard, isn’t it? Captain Ritson, 
it is my painful duty to inform you (lower the 
two boats there, quick, men, and stave the 
third) that we are about to leave this ship, 
which will sink, as I am informed by my 
excellent friend the carpenter here, almost ex- 
actly three hours after our departure. A 
more pliant disposition and a more graceful 
concession to those business arrangements, in 
which I solicited your co-operation, would 
have led to very different results; gentlemen, 
that gun is from a vessel lying off the ice-field 
which we are now skirting; that vessel will 
take usup. How about that blow now? We 
have money enough to pay for our passage. 
Farewell. Lower the boats there. Captain 
Ritson, I have the honor of wishing you a 
pleasant voyage to heaven.” 

Captain Ritson made no answer till the 
boats were lowered. “ God will avenge us, if 
it seemeth good to him,” was the only male- 
diction he uttered. “Men, I thank God that 
I still trust in his mercy, and, worst come to 
the worst I am ready to die.” 

“So am I,” said the purser, “if I could only 
first look up and see that yellow rascal dang- 
ling at the yard-arm.” 

“ It’s all up with us,” said the quartermas- 
ter. “I only wish the black villains had given 
us one noggin round before they left.” 

An hour passed, the last sound of the reced- 
ing boats had died away. The sailors began 
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to groan and lament their sad and hapless fate. 

“Have you any hope left, Captain Ritsou, 
now ?” said the purser, in a melancholy voice. 
“O, Jenny, Jenny, my dear wife, I shall never 
see you again.” 

“As for my wife,” said the quartermaster, 
“it’s no great loss. I’m thinking more of my- 
self. O, those villains.” 

“T have no hope,” said the captain, bravely, 
“but Iam ready to die. I trust in the mercy 
of God. He will do the best for us, and he 
will guard my poor children.” 

Just, then, like a direct answer from Heaven, 
the fog grew thinner and thinner, and the sun 
shone through with a cold yellow lustre, show- 
ing the line of land for miles; alas! it was not 
land, but ice-pack, miles of it, rising into 
mountainous bergs, green as emerald, blue as 
sapphire, golden as crysolite, and stretching 
away into snow-plains and valleys. The near- 
est cliffs were semi-transparent, and glistened 
with prismatic colors, but in the distance they 
merged again into cold clinging fog. The 
nearest ice was about two miles off. 

The captain looked at his companions, and 
they at him, but they did not speak, their 
hearts were so full, for the water could be now 
heard gurgling and bubbling upward in the 
hold. 

“ We have two hours more to live, and let 
us spend it,” said the captain, bravely, “ in 
preparing for death, After all, itis better than 
dying of cold and hunger, and it is only the 
death we sailors have been taught to expect 
at any moment.” 

“T shouldn’t care if it was not for my poor 
old mother,” said one of the sailors, “ but now 
she'll have to go on the parish. 0, it’s hard, 
bitter hard.” 

“Fie, man,” said the captain, with his un- 
quenchable courage, “ have I not my children, 
and the purser his wife. What must be, must 
be—bear it like a man.” 

At that moment a shrewd boyish face show- 
ed itself round the corner of the cabin stairs, 
and the next instant up leaped and danced 


. Harrison, the ship’s boy, with a sharp carving- 


knife in his hand. He capered for joy round 
the captain, and was hailed with a tremendous 
shout of delight and welcome as he released 
the men one by one, beginning with his master. 

“They thought I was in the hold,” he said, 
“didn't they? but Iwas hiding under the 
captain’s sofa all the time, and there I lay till 
I was sure they were gone. The vessel's fill- 
ing fast, Captain Ritson; there is no time to 
lose. Hurrah!” 
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“It is quite true,” said the purser, as he re- 
turned from below with the captain. “We 
have one hour, no more, to rig a raft in, so to 
it, my lads, with a will. The leak’s too far 
gone, and we’ve not hands enough to make 
the pumps tell on it.” 

The men were shaking hands all round, 
toxicated with joy at their escape. 

“Come men, enough of that. I’m a plain 
man, and what I say I mean,” said the captain, 
already himself. “ We’re not out of the wood 
yet, so don’t holler. Come, set to at the raft, 
and get all the biscuits and junk those villains 
have left. I shall be the last man to leave the 
wessel, I shan’t leave her at all till she begins 
to settle down. Purser, get some sails for 
tents. Quartermaster, you look to the grub. 
Harrison, you collect the spars for the men; 
Davis, you see the work is strong and sure. 
It isn’t the coast I should choose to land on; 
but any port in a storm, you know; and, pur- 
ser, you get two or three muskets and some 
powder and shot. We may have to live on 
sea-birds for a day or two, till God sends us 
deliverance, death, or a ship; that is our al- 
ternative. Come, to work.” 

The raft was made in no time. But the 
stores proved scanty. The scoundrel mate 
had thrown overboard, spoiled, or carried off, 
all but three days’ provision of meat, biscuit 
and rum. The captain had almost to be forced 
from the vessel. They had not got half a mile 
away when the great ice-pack closed upon it, 
just as she was sinking. As the Shooting Star 
slowly settled down, Captain Ritson took off 
his cap and stood for a moment bareheaded. 

“There,” said he, “goes as good a wessel 
as ever passed the Mersey lights; as long as 
she floated she’d have done Messrs. David & 
Blizzard credit.” 

“Good-by, old Shooting Star,” said the 
men. “If ever aman deserved the gallows, 
it’s that first mate of ours.” 

The raft reached the shore safely. 

“T take possession of this ’ere floating pack,” 
said the captain, good-humoredly, to keep up 
the men’s spirits, as he leaped on the ice, “ in 
the name of her blessed majesty, and I beg to 
christen it Ritson’s Island, if it is an island; 
but if it is joined on to the mainland, we'll 
wait and see what the mainland is. I wonder 
if there are many bears, or puffins, or white 
foxes, on it. And now let’s rig the tents, and 
then we’ll measure out the food.” 

The next day brought no hope. The pack 
proved to be of enormous size, and a deep ice- 
fog prevented its complete exploration. The 
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food was fast decreasing. The few penguins 
on the pack would not come within shot. 
Once they saw a white bear, but it dived, and 
appeared no more. The men’s hearts began to 
sink; half the spars had been used up for 
the fires; one day more and the fuel would be 
gone; the rum gone; the meat gone. Frost 
and starvation awaited them. There were 
now murmurs. Once the captain came on 
two of the sailors who were crying like chil- 
dren ; another time he observed the men’s fierce 
and hungry looks, as they watched the 
quartermaster cowering under the tent, and 
he knew too well what those savage fires in 
their hollow eyes indicated. 

“Tt must come to the casting of lots for 
one of us,” he heard them whisper. “ Every 
hour we can pull on gets us more chance of a 
ship.” 

The next day the purser shot two pen- 
guins, and ate greedily of the nauseous flesh. 
The fourth day the provisions were exhausted, 
at the first meal. Then Captain Ritson stood 
up, his musket in his hand, for he had all this 
time kept watch at night like the other men, 
and shared every labor and privation. The 
quartermaster was lamenting his fate. 

“If this voyage had only turned out well,” 
he said, “I might have got a ship azain; for 
the firm promised me a ship again if I only 
kept from drink and did my duty; and this 
time I have done it by them, and I should 
have saved the vessel if it hadn’t been for this 
mutiny.” 

Captain Ritson began: 

“Mr. Quartermaster, silence. This is no 
time for crying over spilt milk. I don’t wish 
to hurt your feelings, for you’re an honest 
man, though you sometimes rather overdid 
the grog. I’m a plain man, and I mean what 
I say, and what I say is this—here we are, 
and we don’t know whether it is berg or 
mainland, and no food left—not a crumb. 
Now, what is to be done? We hear the beat 
growl, and the fox yelp; but if we can’t shoot 
them, that wont help us much. We must 
spend all to-day in trying for the mainland; 
if we find the sea to the eastward, we must 
then turn back, commit ourselves to God, 
who directs all things in the heavens above 
and the earth beneath (you all heard me read 
that on Sunday, and I needn’t repeat it), aud 
take to the raft, whatever may happen. But 
there’s one thing I have to say, asa plain man, 
and that is—if any coward here dares even 
whisper the word ‘cannibalism, I'll shoot 
him dead with this gun I hold in my hand, 
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and mean to hold day and night, We are 
Christian men, mind; and no misery shall 
make wild beasts of us, while I am a live cap- 
tain—so mind that,” 

The exploration destroyed the men’s last 
hope. The mile’s painful march only served 
to prove the wild tracts of sea, full of shaking 
ice, lay between the pack and the shore. 

“T see something abead like a man’s body,” 
said the purser, who had volunteered to 
climb an eminence and report if any vessel 
could be discerned. “It is partly covered 
with snow, and it lies on the edge of a deep 
hole in the ice.” 

The party instantly made for it.. Harrison, 
being light of foot, was the first to reach it, 
and to shout: 

“O, captain! captain! come here; it’s Phil- 
lips, the carpenter, that went away with the 
mate.” 

And so it was. They all recognized the 
hard bad face. An empty bottle lay by the 


body. 

“T see it all,” said the captain. “He got 
drunk, he lagged behind, and they Jost him in 
the fog. Some vessel has taken them off.” 

“T wish it had been the mate,” said the 
purser. 

As he spoke, a huge black head emerged for 
a moment from the water, and all the men fell 
back, and cried it was the devil come for the 
carpenter. 

“Nonsense, you flock of geese,” said the 
captain; “it was only a black seal. I only 
wish he’d show again, and we'd have a shot.at 
him; he’d keep us for two days. Now then, 
push on, for we must get on the raft and into 
the open sea before dark, and the Lord guide 
and help us,” 

Slowly and silently the melancholy band, 
with only two sound-hearted men left among 
them, the captain dnd. the purser, ascended 
the last snow hill leading to the shore, where 
the raft and tents had been left. six hours 
before. The sun, a globe of crimson fire, was 
setting behind banks of gray and, ominous 
mist. Two of the men were now frost-bitten 
in the cheeks, and lay down. to be rubbed 
in the snow by their companions, 

The captain strode forward alone to the top 
of the hill to reconnoitre. He was seen by 
them all striding forward till he reached the 
summit, but slowly now, for that giant of a 
man was faint with hunger and fatigue. The 
men sat down waiting for him to return, and 
rubbing themselves with snow, . He returned 
slower than he had ascended, feeble and 
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silent’ He. did not look his. companions 
straight in the face, but wrung his hands, 
pulled his sou’-wester over his eyes, and sat 
down by the tired men. - Then he rose grave- 
ly, with his old impregnable courage, and 
said: 

“Men, I bring you bad news; but bear it 
like Christians. It’s all sent for a good pur- 
pose, Our raft has been carried off by a flow 
of drift ice. We have only a few hours to 
live. I’m a plain man, and mean what I say. 
Let us die with a good heart, and without 
repining. It is not our own fault as to this.” 

Two of the men uttered yells of despair, 
and threw themselves on the ground ; the rest 
seemed to actually grow smaller, and shrink 
together in their hopeless despair. The pur- 
ser rocked to and fro, holding his head be- 
tween his hands. The quartermaster shook 
with the cold, and turned purple with fear, 
The boy burst into an agony of tears. 

“Come, men, let us light a fire,” said Cap- 
tain Ritson, “Weare not women. Let us 
collect any remaining .wood, and, having 
prayed together, and committed ourselves 
into God’s hands (the captain took off his hat 
and looked upwards), let us sleep, and in that 
sleep, if it is his will; death will take us.” 

Bat nobody could rouse them now. The 
purser, and the purser only, had strength 
enough left to collect the few pieces of drift- 
wood outside the tents. It was like digging 
one’s own grave, as the night began to fall, 
and shut out the white cliffs and desolate 
tracts of ice. 

“Light it, Pennant,” said the captain, 
“ while we kneel round and commit ourselves 
to Him who never leaves the helm, though he 
may seem to sometimes when the storm hides 
him.” 

The fire cracked and spluttered; then it 
rose ina thin wavering flame. 

“Before this is burnt out, messmates, we 
shall have started on another voyage, and 
pray God we get safely to port. Now, then, 
load all the muskets, and fire them at the 
third signal I give. If there is any vessel 
within two miles off the pack, they may per- 
haps hear us. One, two, three,” 

The discharge of the five guns broke the 
ghastly stillness with a crashing explosion, 
which seemed to rebound and spread from 
cliff to cliff till it faded away in the solitudes, 
where death ‘only reigned in eternal silence, 
and amid eternal snow, 

“There goes our last hope,” said the cap- 
tain; “but Iam thankful I can still say, His 
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will be done; and I trust my children to his 
mercy.” 

“ My wife don’t need much praying for,” 
said the quartermaster, “She'll fight her 
way, I bet.” 

Just then the purser, who had been staring 
at the horizon, trying to pierce the gloom to 
the right, leaping on his feet, shouted, scream- 
ed, cried, embraced the captain, and danced 
and flung up his hat. Every one turned 
round and looked where he was looking. 
There they saw a light sparkle, and then a red 
light blaze up, and then a rocket mount in a 
long tail of fire till it discharged a nosegay of 
colored stars. It was a ship answering their 
light. Then came the boéming sound of a 
ship’s gun. It was a vessel lying off the pack, 
and they were saved. 

An hour’s walk (they were all strong 
enough now) brought the captain and his 
men to the vessel’s side. The ship was only 
three miles off along the shore, but the fog 
had hidden it from them when. they returned 
to lie down and die. As honest rough hands 
pressed theirs and helped them up the vessel’s 
side, and honest brown faces smiled welcome, 
and food was held out, and thirty sailors at 
once broke into a cheer that scared the 
wolves on the opposite shore, Captain Ritson 
said: 

“Thank God, friends, for this kindness. 
I’m a plain man, and I mean what I'say: but 
my heart’s too full now to tell you all I feel. 
Purser, I did lose hope just now, when I saw 
the raft carried away.” 

One autumn afternoon, four months later, 
three men entered Mr, Blizzard’s office and 
inquired for that gentleman. 


“He is engaged just now,” said a new . 


clerk (the rest had left), and pointing to an 
inner glass door that stood ajar. “ Engaged 
with Captain Cardew, of the Morning Star; 
he sails to-morrow for Belize. Take seats.” 

The muffled-up sailor-looking men took 
seats near the half-open door, through which 
came low words of talk. 

“ Ritson was too reckless,” said a disagree- 
able voice, “and quite lost his head in 
danger.” 

“No doubt,” said another voice. “Take 
another glass of sherry, captain. Do you like 
a dry wine ?” 

“The purser, too, was not very honest, I 
fear, and very careless about the stores. By- 
the-by, did I ever tell you about that drunken 
quartermaster, Thompson, losing that ship of 
yours, the Red Star, off the Malabar coast. 


He had just returned from Quebec, so Pen- 
nant told me, who sailed with him. He had 
been sotting at Quebec, and, when the vessel 
was ready to start, he said he wouldn’t go. 
They found him obstinate drunk. Will you 
believe it, he remained drunk the whole 
voyage till they came and told him he was 
near Glasgow? Then he leaped up, shaved 
himself, and put on his best coat and a white 
tie, aud went on shore to see our agents, old 
Falconer and Johnson, fresh as paint. Ha! 
ha!” 

The other voice laughed too. It was Mr. 
Blizzard, from his throne of large capital; he 
was probably about to replace a ledger, and 
consult the almanac, as he had done that 
afternoon four months before. 

“You must make a better voyage with the 
Morning Star than Captain Ritson did with 
his unfortunate vessel,” said Mr. Blizzard. 
* Don’t be afraid of the sherry,” 

But Cardew never drank that glass of 
sherry, for the door just then bursting open, 
dashed the glass to pieces in his hand, and 
Captain Ritson seized him by the throat. 

“Tam a plain man, Mr. Blizzard, sir,” he 
said, “and I mean what I say; but if ever 
there was a mutinous, thieving, lying, false, 
shark-hearted scoundrel, it is this man who 
sunk the Shooting Star, ant left me and the 
purser, and six more of us, to die off Labra- 
dor on the ice-pack. Purser! bring in that 
policeman, and we'll have justice done.” 

At the next assizes, Cardew was sentenced 
to nine years’ transportation for frauds on 
the house of David & Biizzard, and for eon- 
spiring to sink the Shooting Star and part of 
her crew off the coast of Labrador. A Liver- 
pool paper, a few months ago, mentioned that 
a bushranger of the same name had been shot 
in an encounter with the mounted police,. As 
the name is not a common one, the bushran- 
ger and the mate were probably the same 
persons. 

The firm tried the quartermaster with 
another vessel, and he acquitted himself well ; 
and as for Ritson, he is the most respected 
captain in their service. 


SHORTNESS OF TimE.—We all of us com- 
plain of the shortness of time, and yet have 
much more than we know what to do with. 
Our lives are spent either in doing nothing at 
all, or in doing nothing to the purpose, or in 
doing nothing: that we ought to. We are 
always complaining our days are few, and 


acting as if there would be no end of them. 
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Gvitor's Gable. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrors AND PROPRIETORS. 


A HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

They did some queer things in New England, a 
century and a half ago, and, looking back now, one 
can hardly realize that the staid, sober old Puritan 
Fathers could have been so keenly up to the shifts 
and quibbles of that world whose wickedness they 
condemned so heartily. Yet we have indisputable 
evidence that the old worthies, whom a late fashion 
has striven to picture as monuments of human per- 
fection, were, like the rest of the world, only mortals, 
and consequently afflicted with the weaknesses and’ 
infirmities of the flesh. 

A letter, written from Salem, in September, 1713, 
has recently come to our notice, and we present to 
our readers such passages from it as we deem worthy 
of their attention. The letter was written by a mem- 
ber of the ordinary council at the settlement of the 
first pastor over the Old South Society of Danvers, 
Massachusetts. We preserve the quaint old English 
style. After describing the ordination, the writer 
proceeds to speak of the congregation, as follows: 

“There was an immense concourse of people in ye 
house, so that every part of ye house was’ crowded. 
Some were on ye beams, over ye heads of ye congre- 
gation. Ye Governor was in ye house, and her Maj- 
esty’s Commissioner of ye Customs, and they sat to- 
gether on a high seat by ye pulpit stairs. Ye Gov- 
ernor appeared very decent and attentive, although 
he favors Episcopacy, and tolerates ye Quakers and 
Baptists, but isa strong opposer of ye Papists. He 
was dressed in a black velvet coat, red waistcoat, 
bordered with gold lace, anti buff breeches, with gold 
buckles at ye knees, and white silk stockings.” 


The good people were much annoyed by the inev- 
itable contraband (though whether it was the ances- 
tor of the “intelligent contraband,” who recently 
figured so largely in military matters, we cannot say), 
as appears from the following: 


“There was a disturbance in ye gallery, where it 
was filled with divers negroes, mulattoes, and Indi- 
ans, and a negro called Pomp Shorter, belonging to 
Mr. Gardner, was called forth, and placed in ye broad 
aisle, where he was reproved with great awfulness 
and solemnity. He was then placed in ye deacons’ 
seat, between two deacons, in view of ye whole con- 
gregation, but ye sexton was ordered by Mr. Prescott 
to take him out, because of his levity and strange 
contortions of countenance (giving great scandal to 
ye grave deacons), and put him in ye lobby under ye 
stairs. Some children and a mulatto woman were 
reprimanded for laughing at Pomp Shorter.” 


We are not surprised that the “grave deacons” 
should have been scandalized. The only wonder is 
that they did not utterly forget their dignity, and 
give vent to the most uncontrollable mirth at Pomp’s 
contortions of countenance. After the ordination, 
came a feast, which the letter goes on to mention: 


“When ye services at ye house were ended, ye 
council and other dignitaries were entertained at ye 
house of Mr. Epes, on ye hill near by, and we had a 
bountiful table, with bear’s meat and venison, the 
last of which was from a buck shot in ye woods near 
by. Ye bear was killed in Lynn woods, near Read- 
ing. After ye blessing was craved by Mr. Gerrish, of 
Wentham, word came that ye buck was shot on ye 
Lord’s day, by Pequdt, an Indian, who came to Mr. 
Epes with a lye in his mouth, like Ananias of old. 
Ye council thereupon refused to cut ye venison, but 
it was afterwards decided that Pequot should receive 
40 stripes save one, for lying and profaning ye Lord’s 
day, restore Mr. Epes a cut of ye deer, and consider- 
ing this a just and righteous sentence on ye Heathen, 
and that a blessing had been craved on ye meat, ye 
council all partook of it, but Mr. Shepard, whose con- 
science was tender on ye points of venison.” 


Verily, those old worthies were adepts in the art of 
splitting hairs. The stomach was stronger than the 
conscience, and the temptation too great to be resist- 
ed. Ascapegoat was at hand, and in the “ forty 
stripes save one,”’ which were ordered for poor Pequot, 
the sin of eating the tempting delicacy, which had at 
first so appalled them, was gracefully shifted from 
their shoulders to the back of a poor savage creature, 
to whom their Christian perfection must have seemed 
rather questionable. Mark it well, ye frequenters of 
Sunday eating-houses. Find some way of punishing 
the cook, and bless your baked beans strongly, and 
the bluest descendant of the bluest Pilgrim cannot 
censure you. 


FURS. 

Our lady readers will be interested in the follow- 
ing facts, which we cull from a mass before us, con- 
cerning one of their favorite and most beautiful or- 
naments. 

The habit of wearing furs for the purpose of orna- 
menting and imparting warmth to the person, has 
existed from time immemorial among savage, and 
for many centuries among civilized nations. Among 
the latter, however, it was restricted occasionally to 
the sovereign and the higher classes of the nobility. 
For instance the ermine, called minever in heraldry, 
has long been the royal fur for several European na- 
tions. Edward III. restricted its use to the royal 
family of England, but at the present day it may 
be worn by any one. On occasions of state, however, 
the modes of ornamenting it distinguish the rank of 
the persons wearing it. Only the robes of the royal 
family can be trimmed with ermine, thickly spotted 
with the black paws of the Astrakhan lamb. In 
Austria it is even now restricted to the imperial 
family. 

The fur of the ermine is commonly of adingy brown 
hue, which in winter changes to a beautiful white, 
while the lower part of the tail is of a shining black 
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hue. The tail is used as an ornament to the fur, but 
the black paws of the Astrakhan lamb are frequent- 
ly substituted for it. A large amount of the fur now 
sold as ermine is in reality that of the Polish rabbit, 
which frequently defies the efforts of good judges to 
detect the difference. 

Sables are very popular with all nations, and com- 
mand very high prices. The best and most valuable 
is that known as the Russian or crown sable, and 
which in Russia is monopolized by the imperial fam- 
ily and the nobility. It is very costly, the lining of 
a robe of state costing usually about six thousand 
dollars in gold. The best skins are obtained in Ya- 
kootsk, Kamtchatka and Russian Lapland. Only 
about twenty-five thousand of them are annually 
produced, and but few of them are ever offered for 
sale outside of the Russian market. In 1855, during 
the Crimean war, the Russian government shipped a 
choice lot of these furs to New York. They com- 
manded enormous prices. The highest prized were 
those almost black, and a full-sized cape of these 
cost about a thousand dollars. The mink, which is 
found in the largest quantities in North America, 
furnishes an excellent fur, which is often sold as gen- 
uine Russian sable. 


GUNBOATS. 


Until within a very few years past, the term gun- 
boat was applied to armed schooners and light draft 
brigs. Since the Russian war, however, gunboats 
have been changed in their character, and are now 
small men-of-war of light draft, armed with a few 
very heavy guns, and propelled by steam, They are 
designed chiefly for service in shallow waters, and 
for coast duty, where large vessels cannot be used, 
or where they would be inconvenient or expensive. 

The first gunboat of this kind was built by Great 
Britain, with a view to its use in the attack on Cron- 
stadt. It gavesuch satisfaction that the British gov- 
ernment promptly determined to make such vessels 
a feature in its naval service. It has now about one 
hundred and seventy-five of them, all of which are 
propellers, and of which about one hundred are in 
commission. 

The attention of the American government was 
soon called to them, and in 1859 our first gunboat, 
the Iroquois, was launched at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. She was followed by others in quick succes- 
sion. During the rebellion this class of vessels wee 
used to great advantage in the shallow bays and 
rivers of the South. 

Iron-clads are so rapidly taking the place of all oth- 
er kinds of war vessels, that it is difficult to say how 
long it will be to the advantaye of any government 
to employ gunboats, except in times of peace, when 
by their use they save the expense of larger craft. 


A SIMPLE AMUSEMENT. 


In these days of high winds and strong gales, a 
cheap and beautiful amusement is within the reach 
of all. A little trouble is all that is necessary to 
enable one to enjoy the delightful music of the Ao- 
lian Harp. The following is an excellent method of 
constructing the instrument: Take a box of thin 
board, five inches deep, six inches wide, and the 
the length of the window in which it is to be used; 
place on the top at each end a little strip of wood a 
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quarter of an inch thick and half an inch high, ge 
these pieces on as bridges for strings. Fasten across 
each end inside a piece of hard wood an inch square 
for holding the pegs. Into one of these fix as many 
pegs as there are to be strings, and into the other as 
many small brass pins. The instrument is then to be 
strung with small catgut, one end of which is at- 
tached to the brass pins, and the other wound around 
the pegs. The strings should not be drawn tight, but 
must be tuned in unison. A thin board should then 
be placed over the strings, about three inches above 
the sounding board. Then place the box in the win- 
dow, partly open, so that the draft of air shall play 
upon the strings. On a moderately windy day the 
most delightful and fairy-like sounds will be given off 
by the strings. 


cusToM. 


The miseries of human life, says the philosopher, 
are few indeed which laws can cause or cure; but he 
does not venture to include Custom. The necessity 
of doing the usual thing—that is, of following the 
precedents laid down by the great mass of society, 
who unhappily are neither wise nor witty—adds very 
much to those evils to which flesh is heir. The dull 
man makes a great point of fully attiring himself in 
black broadcloth, in order to dine with fourteen other 
dull men upon a midsummer night; the sixteenth 
man, whom (taking a generous average) we will sup- 
pose to be a sensible person, has to do the like. It 
takes a man of genius resolutely to refuse to put him- 
self to this inconvenience, even where only men are 
concerned. 
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WOoORKINGMEN’s workmen’s 
dining-hall has been established in Dublin, on the 
principle of supplying wholesome food at cost prices. 
It accommodates nearly two thousand persons daily, 
and the price of a good dinner of soup, beef, potatoes 
and pudding is only four and a half pence. The 
waiters and dish-washers are ladies of rank and 
wealth, who have volunteered to give their services 
to the institution until it becomes self-supporting. 

Tue Bay oF Funpy.—One of the curiosities of 
nature is the area of the Atlantic Ocean lying be- 
tween the British provinces of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, and known as the Bay of Fundy. It is 
one hundred and eighty miles long, and from thirty 
to fifty miles wide. It is deep, but difficult of navi- 
gation. Itisremarkable for the sudden and extra- 
ordinary rise of its tides. They rush up from the 
ocean with such rapidity as often to overtake animals 
feeding on its shores, and sometimes to cut off the 
escape of persons venturing below high water mark. 
They rise in some parts of the bay to the great height 
of sixty feet. 


BEER AND ALE.—The national beverage of all Teu- 
tonic nations is ale, or beer. In some countries the 
government does not think it beneath its dignity to 
engage in the manufacture of it, and accordingly de- 
rives large profits from it. In Bavaria, the people 
once considered a rise of a few cents in the price of 
their beer as good cause for an attempt at revolution. 
In England, one brewery employs six hundred men, 
keeps one hundred and twenty horses, and brews an- 
nually upward of one million anda half bushels of 
malt. 
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The Florist. 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 
Bring flowers to crown the cup and lute, 
Bring flowers—the bride is near; 

Bring flowers to soothe the captive's cell, 
Bring flowers to strew the bier !—Miss Lanpow. 
Balcony Garden. 
The most suitable plants for balconies are those of 
low growth; and as, from their exposed situation, 
they are liable to great and sudden changes, with re- 
gard to temperature, winds and moisture, they ought 
to be naturally tolerably hardy. To prevent the soil 
in the pots from becoming overdried, from the pot 
being constantly exposed to the wind, one pot ought 
to be placed within another, with alittle sand or 
moss between, and this sand or moss ought to be 
kept constantly moist. The pots may be set in sau- 
cers, provided a little gravel be placed in the bottom 
of each saucer, so as to allow the free escape of water 
from the hole in the bottom of the pot; for if this 
water stagnates in the pot, it soon swells the soil so 
as to close up the hole in the bottom, and to prevent 
the free escape of water; in which case the soil in the 
pot is sure to become sodden. When there is no 
gravel in the saucers, the plants should be well and 
frequently watered ; but the water that runs through 
the earth in the pot into the saucers, should be 
poured out immediately and thrown away. A very 
good mode of growing plants in balconies is, te set 
the pots in wooden boxes or troughs, painted stone 
color, with a little gravel at the bottom, for the pots 
to stand on, and with the interstices filled in with 
moss, which may also cover the rims and surface of 
the pots; so as to make the plants appear to be grow- 


ing out ef moss. Mignonette and trailing plants are 


best grown entirely in wooden boxes, without the 
intervention of pots. 


Buddlea. 

Deciduous or evergreen shrubs, natives of India or 
South America, of which one species, B. globosa, is 
worth culture in the shrubbery. It has fine golden 
yellow, ball-like flowers, growing in any common 
soil, and is tolerably hardy, though it is sometimes 
killed by very severe frost. It is readily increased 
by cuttings under a handglass. 


Baptisia. 

Herbaceous North American pea-fiowered plants, 
of vigorous growth and rather elegant appearance; 
of which one species, B. australis, well deserves a 
place in collections. They may be grown in the open 
air in common soil, and may be propagated by divi- 
ston of the root. , 
The American Aloe. 

The American Aloe requires a rich loamy soil, and 
is increased by suckers. It was formerly supposed 
that it produced ite candelabra-like blossoms only 
once in a hundred years; but this is a vaigar error, 
as it sometimes produces fts flowers, in hot countries, 
in ten years, the period varying to twenty, fifty, or 


even seventy years, acoording to the climate, and 
the care bestowéd on the plant by the gardener. The 
flower-stem is frequently forty feet high, and the 
plant dies as soon as it is done flowering. The aloe 
is a native of Mexico, and the other tropical parts of 
America; but it has been almost naturalized in the 
south of Europe. In its native countries, a strong 
spirit is distilled from its sap; the fibres of its leaves 
are used for thread, and the feculent matter contained * 
in its stem for soap. 


Monkshood and Wolfsbane. 

Herbaceous perennials, generally tall-growing and 
handsome plants, producing abundance of dark blue, 
purple, or yellow flowers. They will all grow freely 
in any common garden soil, and are readily increased 
by division of the roots, which are generally tuberous, 
or by seeds. All the species are more or less poison- 
ous, the poison being strongest in the roots. Like all 
plants which grow with tall erect stems, and produce 
their flowers in terminal spikes, they are only suit- 
able for growing in borders in large gardens, or for 
clumps on a lawn. The species may be divided into 
two kinds—those with the helmet like a monk’s cowl, 
which are called Monkshood ; and those which have an 
elongated conical helmet, and are called Wolfsbane. 


Acanthus. 

Perennial plants, natives of the warm parts of Eu- 
rope, two of which, 4, mollis and A. spinosus, deserve 
@ place in every collection, from their stately appear- 
ance, and from the legend of their leaves having 
given the first idea of the capital of the Corinthian 
order of architecture. All the kinds of acanthus 
require a sandy soil, and a great deal of room; and 
they are all readily increased by division of the root, 
and by seeds. 


Lily of the Valley. 

A well-known and very fragrant little flower, said 
to be found wild in some parts of England. It re- 
quires rather a moist soil, which should be tolerably 
light. The plantits increased by dividing the roots, 
which are very numerous; and though it is generally 
supposed to like the shade, it will not flower well 
unless it has plenty of light. 


Ploughman’s Spikenard. 

Shrubs generdlily with white flowers, and natives 
of America, grewing in any common garden soil. 
Calcareous Soils. 

Soils containing a considerable portion of lime or 
chalk, mixed with sand or loam, and decaying vege- 
table and animal matter. Calcareous soils are gen- 
efally productive; and when manured, they retain 
and give out slowly the nourishing parts of the ma- 
nure longer than any other kind of soil. 
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The Bousetvife. 


Clam Chowder. 

Wash the clams; put them into a large pan; turn 
boiling water over them ; cover them tight; let them 
stand ten or fifteen minutes; take out all the clams; 
cut off the black heads; flour, and season them well 
with a little nutmeg, mace, pepper and salt.. Take 
three quarts of the liquor, and put it into a saucepan 
to boil; to halfa pound of butter braid in three table- 
spoonsful of flour; stir into the liquor; put in the 
clams; let it boil fifteen minutes. Lf you like, adda 
pint of cream or milk. 

Boiled Cod. 

The head and shoulders are considered the best to 
boil. Lay them into cold water, with a handful of 
salt, and let them remain one hour; then scrape and 
wash them clean, rub a little salt and cayenne pep- 
per into the body, flour a cloth, pin the fish up tight, 
and put into boiling water; after it begins to boil, let 
it boil thirty minutes, or according to the size of the 
fish ; serve it with drawn butter or oyster-sauce. 


To broil a Blue Fish. 

Split it in the back; set the skin side to the fire 
first; when done, turn the other side; a fish weighing 
three pounds requires half an hour to broil; when 
dished, rub over a little fresh butter, and very little 
pepper and salt. 

Blue Fish, boiled. . 

. A fish weighing seven pounds requires three-quar- 
ters of an hour to boil it. Serve it with drawn butter 
and eggs, or lemon fish-sauce, or parsley and butter. 


Eels. 

After they are skinned, turn boiling water over 
them, and let them remain about half an hour. To 
fry them, cut them up in pieces about six inches long. 
Fried Salmon. 

Cut the salmon into slices half an inch thick, shake 
some flour over them, and fry them in butter, or in 
sweet oil, or with egg and crumbs, as smelts. 


Boiled Mackerel. 

Draw the inwards out at the vent, and then put 
the mackerel, if two, into separate cloths; boil them 
twenty minutes, and serve them with drawn butter. 
Broiled Salmon. 

It may be either cut in slices, as fried salmon, or 
split to the tail; broil it very quick, and when it is 
dished rub some butter over it, 


Curry Lobster. 

Cut a lobster in pieces, or leave it as whole as you 
can; take a cup of hot water, a piece of batter, two 
spoonsful of flour, one of curry pow:er, a little pepper 
and salt, and the soft portion of the lobster. Stir 


this all together; add a cup of cream; give it one 
boil. Put it on to the lobster, and let it simmer two 
minutes, 

Squash Pudding. 

Take a crooked-neck or marrow squash weighing 
about four pounds; peel it and cut it into pieces 
about an inch square; put them into a saucepan with 
@ very little water, and let it stew gently three or 
four hours. Be careful to keep some water with it 
to prevent its burning. When it is very soft, rub it 
through a sieve, and adda little salt; beat up six 
eggs with a pound of sugar, and a spoonful of mace 
or cinnamon; warm a quarter of a pound of butter 
so that it will stir in; add a quart of good milk or 
cream, and bake it in deep plates lined with paste, 
and a thick rim. Cut a rim of paper to put over the 
crust to prevent its burning. Bake it half an hour. 


Cocoanut Pudding. 

Break the cocoauut, and save the milk; peel off the 
brown skin, and grate the cocoanut very fine. Take 
the same weight of cocoanut, fine white sugar, and 
butter; rnb the butter and sugar to a cream, and 
add five eggs well beaten, one cup of cream, the milk 
of the cocoanut, and a little grated lemon. Line a 
dish with a rich paste; put in the pudding, and bake 
it one hour. Cover the rim with paper, if necessary. 


Almond Pudding. 

Take half a pound of blanched almonds, and pound 
them in a mortar until they are quite fine. Beat up 
eight eggs; mix a pound of sugar and three-quarters 
of a pound of butter to a cream; stir in the almonds, 


then the eggs, a little rose-water, and a pint of ~ 


cream. Bake it in a deep plate, or pudding-dish, 
with a rim of puff paste. Bake it three-quarters of 
an hour. 

Lemon Pudding. 

Beat eight eggs very well; add eight ounces of 
white sugar, the rind of two lemons being rubbed 
with some lumps of sugar to take out the essence; 
then peel and beat them in a mortar, with the juice 
of the lemon, and mix al! with six ounces of butter 
warmed; line the dish with a rich paste crust; turn 
the pudding in, and bake it about an hour. 
Pineapple Pudding. 

Peel the pineapple, taking care to get all the specks 
out, and grate it; take its weight in sugar, and half 
its weight in butter; rub these to a cream, and stir 
them into the apple; then add five eggs and a cup of 
cream. It may be baked with or without the paste 
crust. 


Fried Oysters, 

Take large oysters, wash them clean out of the 
liquor, and wipe them dry; dip them in eggs, and 
then in crumbs, and fry them in hot fat. 
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Curious Watters. 


Great Profits from Chemical Refuse. 

Mr. Joseph Jones of Widnes, writes to the Mining 
Journal as follows:—‘ Vat and black ash waste, 
owing to its large quantities, has caused chemical 
masters to incur expense to remove it from their 
premises, for want of room to putit in. It is com- 
posed of sulphide of calcium, sulphate of lime, 
etc., with about 10 per cent. of sulphur. The sulphur 
is precipitated by muriatic acid, aided by an oxidizing 
process, such as ‘ steam,’ by the action of the sun, 
etc. There is no doubt of the fertilizing effect of sul- 
phur upon the soil. The remaining part of the waste 
is further decomposed by acid of nitre (nitrate of 
soda). There are other fertilizing effects of muriatic 
acid upon black ash waste; 600 tons of muriatic acid 
are thrown away weekly from some chemical works, 
which maufacture salt cake, etc. 


A Statue weeping by Steam. . 

A singular discovery has been made in a church in 
one of the faubourgs of Milan. A statue of St. Mag- 
dalen, which has long been famous for weeping in 
the presence of unbelievers, was recently moved, in 
order to facilitate repairs for the church. It was 
found that the statue contained an arrangement for 


boiling water. The steam passed up into the head 
and was there condensed. The water thus made its 
way, by a couple of pipes, to the eyes, and trickled 
down upon the cheeks of the image. So the wonder- 
ful miracle was performed. 


ink for preventing Fraudulent Alterations, 
Mr. Baildon has recently patented an ink or writ- 
ing fluid for preventing fraudulent alterations in 
writing documents, to be used in combination with a 
peculiarly prepared paper; the color in which is dis- 
charged, and the texture changed, by the action of 
the ink. The writing fluid is composed of diluted 
sulphuric acid, colored with indigo, and the paper is 
ordinary writing paper, tinted with ultramarine, or 
any other suitable color which is capable of being 


discharged by the acid. By this means the texture 
of the paper in the parts affected by the acid will be 
so changed and weak dl as to prevent the possi- 
bility of alteration or erasure, and the ink or writing 
fluid, by penetrating through the paper, will be seen 
on both its sides. Welearn from the French jour- 
nals that a vegetable ink has been discovered by M. 
Plessis, which is not only unalterable in color, but 
also in limpidity. 


Chinese Curiosities. 

Two remarkable specimens of Chinese art were 
lately received in Paris. ‘They consist of two marble 
statues of animals, each about nine feet high, which 
have long been known throughout the Celestial Em- 
pire as the “ Lions of Kiang-Sou.” They present the 
head ofa lion beautifully sculptured, the body of a 


chimera, with the wings and feet of the five-clawed 
dragon—the national and religious emblem of the 


Chinese. They come from the ruins of the pagoda 
of Kaominse, on the banks of the river Yangtse- 
Kiang, and bear an inscription dated some centuries 
back, recording their origin. 

Japanese Matches. 

Dr. Hofmann has exhibited to the London Chemi- 
cal Society some small paper matches, which were 
lately given to him, and said to have been brought 
home from Japan. He lighted several of these 
matches, which burned with a small, scarcely lumi- 
nous flame, a red-hot ball of glowing saline matter 
accumulating as the combustion proceeded. When 
about one-half of the match had been consumed, the 
glowing head began to send forth a succession of 
splendid sparks. The phenomenon gradually assum- 
ed the character of a brilliant scintillation, very simi- 
lar to that observed in burning a steel spring in oxy- 
gen, only much more delicate, the individual sparks 
branching out in beautiful dendritic ramifications. 
His first idea, Dr. Hofmann continued, had been to 
look for a finely divided métal in the mixture. But 
when examined in his laboratory, it had been found 
quite free from metallic constituents, and to contain 
carbon, sulphur and nitre only. These constituents 
were present in the following proportions:—carbon, 
17°32; sulphur, 29°14; nitre, 53°54. Each match con- 
tained about forty milligrammes of the mixture, 
which was folded up in fine paper. There had been 
no difficulty in imitating these matches. 


Adulterating Green Tea. 
In coloring, or rather adulterating, gréen tea, a 


mixture compounded of gypsum and Prussian blue 
is laid on the leaves during the last process of roast- 
ing. This adulteration the Chinese do not hesitate 
to carry out on a systematic plan, and on a most ex- 
tensive scale. Halfa pound of paint or coloring ma- 
terial is mixed with each hundred pounds of green 
tea. The Chinese readily acknowledge the superior- 


ity of green tea uncolored, but plead in excuse for 


their adulterations the willfal preference of the for- 
eigner, by whom alone these teas are consumed. 


Parchment. 

Vegetable parchment is made by dipping ordinary 
paper for a few seconds into sulphuric acid contain- 
ing one part water to six sulphuric acid; then wash- 
ing it carefully, to remove every trace of acid. The 
result very closely resembles real parchment, and is 
extremely cheap. 

Gun Cotton. 

Gun cotton can be exploded with the utmost cer- 
tainty, by dropping a fragment of sodium upon it; it 
is not necessary that any moisture should be present. 
The phenomenon has been attributed to the peculiar 


chemical action or influence known as catalysis, 
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Facts and Fancies. 


CURED OF A FOOLISH WHIM. 


A CERTAIN great dandy—we will call his name 
Adonis Sweetscent—who lisped a great deal of soft 
nonsense, and imagined he was very sharp-witted, 
got recently decidedly sold, while quizzing a chap in 
the parlor of one of the most fashionable hotels at the 
“ Hub,” whom he took for a “ backwoods’ greeny.” 

Adonis had a singular habit, peculiarly original 
with him, of frequently repeating the last word of his 
sentences in conversation. For illustration; speaking 
ofa young lady to whom he was introduced at a 
military levee a short time since, he remarked : 

“Say, Fwed, such an angel as I saw there, nevaw, 
*pon honaw, blessed me eyes before! Aw, she was 
celestial, celestial 

Sauntering in the vicinity of the R—— House, the 
other afternoon, he thought he saw the divinity just 
alluded to, smiling down on him from one of the win- 
dows of the ladies’ saloon, and made bold to enter 
that edifice, and seek for a few moments, on some 
fabulous plea, sweet words from her adorable lips. 

Mounting the broad staircase, he gained the apart- 
ment and entered, to find he had been mistaken in 
the person; though the lady whom he imagined had 
amiled upon him was “ very fair tolook upon.” To his 
intense dissatisfaction, however, & man was sitting 
by her side, conversing, who, to all appearances, in 
the mind of Adonis, had just “ come deown.” 

Feeling sure that his elegant physique and faultless 
attire had attracted and charmed the lovely damsel 
from the casement, he paced slowly several times the 
length of the room, edging quite close to the alcove 


where she sat, every time, He wondered how the 


accomplished-looking miss could for a moment deign 
to speak to such a “countrified lout” as was then 
basking in the light of her beautiful eyes, and con- 
soled himself with the thought that he must be some 
distant relative, on a short visit to the city, who had 
intruded into her unwilling presence on the strength 
of the “kindred tie,” having somehow learned she 
was boarding at this public house. Every time he 


neared her seat he ogled at the sweet unknown in a 
style he considered quite irresistible, at the same time 
hurling a glance upon her that heintend- 
ed should speak v scorn, and 
mutely yet powerfully seal of “pistols or broad- 
swords for two.” 

At length, bis uncommon manner actually attract- 
ed the notice of the two strangers—brother and sister, 
as they happened to be—and they began to wonder 
what ailed the evidently seriously distressed or weak- 
headed young man, who looked at them so peculiarly 
as he passed. Finally, the very kind-hearted Ver- 
monter resolved to speak to Adonis, and learn, as he 
strongly suspected, if he had lost anything, and sus- 
picioned him of being concerned in the loss; for the 
dark looks cast upon him began to be very unwel- 
come, to say the least. So the next time “ city-bred” 
drew near he opened the way by rising and asking: 


“Sir, is there anything peculiarly distasteful or 


suspicious about me? or pray why should you favor 
me with such ominous frowns?” 


Considering himself basely insulted, by being thus 
openly addressed by a yeoman from the “ rural dis- 
tricts,” Mr. Sweetscent at first thought he would not 
even condescend a word in response; but on second 
consideration decided to favor the questioner with a 
most scathing satirical sally, that would no doubt 
annibilate the “ flat,” and establish himself at once 
in the good graces of the handsome maid, who he felt 
sure belonged to the elite circles of Boston, and con- 
sidered the fellow a ‘ deuced bore.’ 

So straightening himself up to the loftiest altitude 
his high-heeled boots would allow, and jingling the 
costly seals attached to his showy watch-chain with 
the ring-covered fingers of one of his fair, effeminate 
hands, at the same time bestowing a “ killing glance” 
at the fair one, he disdainfully and ironically replied : 

“ Well, Mr. What’s-your-name, from Ruralville, I 
opine, aw, to tell the truth, I’m suffering from a 
veraw bad headache, and having heard that the stuff 
called catnip up your way, was good for it, I was just 
on the point of asking you if your marm put any in 
your pocket, thinking your bewilderment on reach- 
ing Boston might bring on an attack of headache; be- 
cause if she did, I should like a little for my landlady 
to make me some tea—tea,” 


Having delivered himself of this smart and “hit- 


ting” piece of humor, he cast significant leers around 
the room, to witness the approving smiles of those 
assembled. But his triumph was only momentary; 
for the young man thus addressed was as “ keen as 
they make um,” and not easily disconcerted, and im- 
stantly replied, with the greatest composure: 


“T neglected to take anything of the kind with me 
you desire, Mr, Swell, but really think I could insure 


an excellent specific for your case. One of Squire 
Jones’s best heifers calved last week, but her off- 
spring proved a weak, puny thing, and didn’t live 
but two days; and now if you will accompany me 
back to ‘ Ruralville,’ I will guarantee that cow shali 
supply you with all the TE’-TE’ you would require” 
The effect of this “shot” was magical. Many 
laughed outright, and none louder and beartier than 


the lovely maiden upon whom Sweetscent had cast 
such beneficent and languishing glances. The wilted 
dandy, without any parley, rushed from the room 
and hotel. He was completely cured of repeating the 


last word of any of his sentences. 
A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


A story-teller relates the following, to show how 
fond people were of play, during the flush times on 
the Mississippi, before the war. He says: 

I had been down in Arkansas, and during my stay 
in that country became acquainted with one of her 
citizens, concerning whom a very good story was told. 
He had been to Congress, and was noted for the great 
care he took of his personal appearance. The faro 
dealers on the Mississippi River boats were wont to 


carry the peculiar implements of their profession in 


small mahogany boxes. 
Our representative friend, upon a certain time, 


having occasion to go up the river, took with him, for 
state-room convenience, a toilet box, which for a few 
minutes after getting on the boat he carried in bis 
hand. His advent was very cheering to the souls of 
two or three Kentuckians on board, who had been all 
day itching to jump at a “ tiger,” thinking, from his 
foppish appearance and from the box he carried in 
his hand, that he was a member of the sporting fra- 
ternity. After consultation among themselves, one 
of the Kentuckians advanced toward Mr. ——, and in 
@ most affable tone bade him good evening. The 
salutation was returned courteously, and thus en- 
couraged, Kentucky proceeded to interrogate; 
“When you going to open up, stranger?” 
“What did you observe, sir?” said the honorable 
, not precisely understanding the drift of the 
remark. 


“Ol! open up, you know; when are you going to 
give us a show agin the animil?” 

“ I don’t understand your allusion, sir, in the least. 
I am entirely in the dark regarding your meaning in 
asking such questions, ein,” wes answered with 
dignity. 

“QO! a-playing the ’possom game are you? Maybe 
you think weaint game for your gun,” said Kentucky, 
and as his companiens came up, he exhibited a large 
roll of bills, and added, ‘‘ Thar ar three such bundles 
in this crowd, stranger, and Kentucky boys arn’t 
afeard to risk their money. Wont you open up this 
evening, stranger?” 

Mr, —— was growing angry; the passengers were 
‘beginning to press around; and in a voice barsting 
with wrath, he asked: 

“For whom do you take me, sir, and what do you 
suppose is my business?” 

“Take youfor? What should we take you for? 
Aint that a faro box? Maybe you mean to say you 
are not a sporting gentleman, and never heard of sich 
a thing as a tiger!” 

A light began to break‘pon the mind of the aston- 
ished gentleman from Arkansas. Anxious to correct 
@ misapprehension which he saw extended to the 
passengers, he nervously anlocked his toilet box, 
and displayed to the vision of the Kentuckians his 
complement of combs and brushes, and other adjuncts 
of the toilet in triumph, 

Silence was observed fora moment on both sides. 
Then the Kentuckians, with an air of disgust, turned 
away simultaneously, as one of them muttered: 
“Stranger, we thought you war a sporting GEN- 
TLEMAN! But if we had a knowed you war a barber, 
we wouldn’t have ss 


A BOASTER FLANKED. 

A country fellow was One day boasting about the 
swiftness of his horse, and declared that he could 
outrun anything which went upon four legs. A 
neighbor of his disputed it, and said he had a mule 
which could beat him. 

“A mule!” said the boaster. 
dred dollars to that.” 
“Done!” said the other. 
“Done!” said the boaster. 
“Now cover that,” said the owner of the mule, 
laying down a hundred dollars. 

The boaster began to be frightened at this. He 
thought there must be something more about the 
mule than he was aware of, otherwise his owner 


“T'll bet you a hun- 
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wouldn’t plank a hundred dollars to run him against 
his horse. He began to hitch about uneasily. He 


“ put hie handjn his pocket; he pulled it out again, 


and at last said; 


“T don’t know, I swow, about that tarnal mule; he 
may be the devil and all to run, for what I know.” 

**Do you back out, then?” 

“Yes, I back out and treat.”” 

So saying, he called in the liquor; but declared that 
his horse could beat anything which went upon four 
legs, except the mule. 

“Why,” said the other, “I’ve got a jackass that 
will beat him,” 

“I'll bet @ hundred dollars of that,” said the 
boaster. 

“Done!” said the other. 

And “ Done!” said the boaster. 

“ Cover that,” said the man, again putting down 
the hundred dollars. 

“Cover that!” exclaimed the boaster; ‘so I will, 
plaguy quick,” taking out his pocket-book. 

“ Well, cover it if you dare, and I’ll put another 
hundred on top of it. Why do you hesitate? Down 
with your dust, I say.” 

“T don’t know, faith. I never saw that jackass of 
yours run,” said the boaster, beginning to hesitate; 
** he may be the devil and all upon a race, for what I 
know.” 

“Do you flank out, then?” 

“Yes, flummux this time; but, by jingo, there is 
nothing else you can bring, except the jackass and 
the mule, but what my horse can beat.” 

“Are you certain of that, my good fellow?” 

“T think so, faith,” 

“Why, if you’re not quite certain, I'll bet you 
something I’ve got a negro that will outrun him.” 

“A nigger!” 

“Yes; my nigger Tom will beat him.” 

“T’ll bet a hundred dollars of that—there aint no 
nigger that ever breathed that can beat my horse.” 

“Very well—cover that.” 

As he said this, the man once more put down the 
hundred dollars. 

“Now, plank your money, if you please.” 

* Plank it? So I will—don’t you fear that.” 

Saying this, he once more took out his pocket-book, 
and began to fumble for the money. 

“Come, man, down with your dust,” said the other, 
taking out more money; “ for I’m ready to back my 
bet with another hundred dollars—or two hundred, 
if you like it. Come! why do you hesitate? Here’s 
three hundred dollars I’m ready to stake.” 

“Three hundred dollars!” exclaimed the boaster, 
starting like a stuck pig; “‘three hundred dollars 
upon & nigger! I don’t know, I swan.” 

“What, man—you are not going to get frightened 

“Frightened! O—no—O—no—it’s no easy matter 
to frighten me; but really—” 

“You mean to hack out?” 

**T declare, neighbor, I don’t know what to think 
about it. It’s a kind o’ risky business.” 

“ You forfeit the ten dollars, then?” 

Why, yes, s’pose I must,” said the boaster, hang- 
ing over the money with an air of great mortification. 
“ Better to lose this than more; for there’s no know- 
ing how fast these blamed niggers wil] run. But 
anything else you can bring, except the mule, the 
jackass and the nigger, I’m ready to run against.” 
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The tragedian at night, in # favorite character,. The jan in the morning, after reading 
at the Fleece’em Theatre. some Ses in the daily papers. 


The belle at night, And in the morning. 
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An effort to save soles not worth eaving. 


— 
as Jacob and his brethren. A hasty voyage around the world. 
BIN 
The convivial and gmrited kiss 
The Flying Dutchman. 


